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Age in an insurance company demon.- 


strates 1ts ability to survive conflagra. 


tions, wars and financial depressions. 
During 125 years the Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company has met every 


emergency with honor and distinction. 


Buy Hartford Zested insurance and 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 
surance just as there is for every other worth-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands a 125-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union 
and in. Canada offer you this tested insurance. 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur 
ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur 
ance service, no matter where you are when emer 
gency arises. It is @ great conventence fo 
Hartford policyholders to be able alway: 
to find the nearest Hartford representative 
by ‘calling any Western Union office. In 
Canada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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MOCKBA 


(MOSCOW) 


A nation encompassing a century's progress 
in a decade is an interesting study for 
businessmen. The plans for Russia's vast 
projects are made in Moscow, and it may 
prove extremely worth-while to include 
this interesting capital in your European 
tour. A Soviet extension, or a specially 
conducted or independent tour can be 
arranged to fit in with your plans. 

Convenient connections from European 
cities. By plane, Moscow is 17 hours from 
London; 10 hours from Berlin; it takes 614 
hours from Stockholm to Leningrad. Rates 
in Russia from $8 Tourist to $15 a-day 
First Class, all expenses included. 

“THE NEW SOVIET TRAVEL 
GUIDE BOOK™ gives complete informa- 
tion and contains illustrated maps. It will 
be sent you upon request. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


“Intourist’’ Representatives 








USE WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 
AFTER SHAVING 


It's refreshing, soothing 


Protects tiny nicks and cuts 
. Ends dry skin 
mn 4 -1-) ol Ma Ze] Mm lele) alate 

your best 
. Costs little per day 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. NW-2 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 

(LaSalle, MONTREAL, Con.) 

Please send me a sample bottle of Aqua 
Velva for the enclosed 3c in stamps. 
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Published by NEWS- COVER: “Some Say 
WEEK, Inc., 350 Denni- 


son Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio. Entered as second 


I’m Too Liberal”: Thus 
did Senator William E. Borah of Idaho dis- 
creetly sum up stand-pat opposition to his 
Presidential candidacy. Last week he swept 


Subscription Prices: 
United States, its Posses- 
sions, and Canada: One 


class matter February 13, to victory in Wisconsin’s GOP primaries, Year, $4; Two Years. 


1933, at the Postoffice at 
Dayton, Ohio, under the 
Act of March 3, 1879 
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Thomas J. C. Martyn; 
Vice President and Sec- 
retary, Edward L. Rea; 
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took to the stump in Illinois, and continued 
to bedevil those who would nominate a con- 
servative Republican candidate (see page 9). 
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HE IS WINCHELL: Thank you for the 
piece in News-WeEEek. I got the best of it, at 
that. The only erratum in it that probably 
will mislead those who eventually do an obit- 
uary on me—is that my name isn’t Winchell, 
but BAKST. 

Your reporter read the inch on me in 
Who’s Who too hurriedly, Bakst is my 
mother’s maiden name. 

If you look again, Who’s Who states as 
follows: 

“Janette (Bakst) W.” 

WALTER WINCHELL 

New York City 


A LONG WAY: On page 29 of your Apr. 
4 News-WEEK you left an unanswered ques- 
tion, ‘How High Is Up?’ Now, if you do not 
know, I will tell you—twice as far as half- 
way. 

(Mrs.) T. W. Jones 

El Paso, Texas 

a 


BASEBALL COSTS: Simultaneously with 
reading your article on Sports (Apr. 11, page 
20) I was also listening to the radio and on 
Rudy Vallee’s program -Joe DiMaggio, the 
Yankee star, appeared in person. In your 
article you state that Mr. DiMaggio was 
bought by the Yankee Club for $25,000, 


whereas on the radio program it was stated 
that he was purchased for $75,000 plus five 
additional ball players. Realizing that News- 
WEEK prides itself in the accuracy of its 
news articles J] am writing you to ascertain 
which fact is right. ; 

I might add that I find Nerws-Weexk a 
real source of both information and enjoy- 
ment and look forward to.each succeeding 
issue. 

JosePH Morton 

New York City 


Editorial Note: Baseball-player costs are frequent- 
ly exaggerated to glorify the publicity. Newspapers 
quoted three prices on DiMaggio—$25,000, $50, 
000 and $75,000. News-Weex selected the smallest 
figure as the most likely. 


AS IMMACULATE: In your issue of Apr. 
4, under your column of sports, the news is 
that Michigan won again the National Col- 
legiate meets in swimming for individuals 
but you make the reader go through five par- 
agraphs about Yale’s swimming pool before 
this news is reached. Also, it might occur to 
you that Michigan has as fine a swimming 
pool as Yale’s which is kept as immaculate, 
too, 

I have noticed in your magazine often a 
certain attitude which is often found in New 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 160,000 








* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK * 


Aeccurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr.. NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 
Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [] 1 year, $4: 
[] 2 years, $6. Send me a bill (J. My remittance is enclosed []. 

Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 
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Careful People 


AND GET SAFER 
PROTECTION, TOO!” 


“ own a fair-sized store and it costs me a sub- 
stantial amount for fire insurance protection. 
Still, I never questioned the expense — I as- 
sumed that fire insurance companies were much 
the same — until I heard about THE COMPANY 
OF CAREFUL PEOPLE. 

“They allow only selected people into their 
group — responsible owners of good property. 
They will not write insurance on poorly-pro- 
tected, hazardous risks. As a result they spend 
much less than the average company to pay for 
fire losses. And the money they save every year 
goes straight back to the policyholders in the 
form of cash dividends which reduce the cost 
of their insurance — reward them for their care- 
fulness in preventing fires. 

“These dividends have amounted to 25% to 
35% (depending on the type of property) every 
year since United Mutual was organized in 
1908. But that is only half the story: The same 
factors that have made United Mutual insurance 
so.economical have also enabled it to steadily 
increase in size and strength. It is one of the 
strongest fire insurance companies in the world. 

“I’m one of THE COMPANY OF CAREFUL 
PEOPLE now — and I’m saving the money I 
used to pay for careless people’s fires.” 

* * * 


If you’re a responsible property owner you, too, can 
qualify for membership . .. share in the advantages of 
this proved plan. Send the coupon below for the facts. 





UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 St. James Ave., Boston In Canada, Federal Bldg.; Toronto 
Please send me your booklet: “ Safer Fire Insurance at Lower 


Cost.” I would be interested in the saving for: N. 4-18 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ene eae See Tee 


Expiration date of present policy 





Name 


United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also compen- Address 
sation, automobile and general liability insurance through Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
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Wonderland 


Nature labored 60,000,000 years to build it 


In all America there is no more profound 
emotional experience than the three-hour trip 
through Carlsbad Caverns. 

It was not so in 1901 when Jim White dis- 
covered the caverns, bravely explored them 
with lamps and candles, first saw the immense 
rooms and formations that Nature had labored 
60,000,000 years to build. Fear lurked in the 
caverns then. But the National Park Service 
built neat trails, installed powerful indirect 
lights so skilfully that Carlsbad Caverns were 
transformed into a fantastic wonderland. 

Now, accompanied by ranger guides, your 
party enters the caverns on an easy zigzag 
trail. The guides switch on the lights ahead as 
the party progresses, revealing sheets of rose- 
colored stone, Niagaras of glowing rock, sta- 
lagmites* as big as buildings (note size of 
people circled in photograph above), alabas- 
ter icicles, crystal pools, fluted pillars that 
vanish into lofty darkness. Awed by the im- 
penetrable stillness, visitors invariably speak 
in whispers. 


Underground drama 

At the gigantic Rock of Ages, everybody sits 
down and the lights are all turned off. Out of 
the darkness comes the sound of rangers’ 
voices singing softly. Then one by one the 
lights are turned on until the caverns are il- 
luminated and the singing ends. Nocathedral 
services are more impressive than this climax 
of your trip through Carlsbad Caverns. 


*Stalagmites rise from the floor, stalactites hang from the 
ceiling. Less common are irregular, spiral formations called 
helectites. 


The Carlsbad Caverns tour starts from the 
colorful border city of El Paso, on the main 
line of Southern Pacific’s luxurious, air-con- 
ditioned Golden State Limited (Chicago-Cali- 
fornia) and Sunset Limited (New Orleans- 
California). A comfortable, streamlined stage 
takes you to the caverns, waits while you go 
through and brings you back, all in a single 
day. Stage fare, $8 roundtrip. Entrance fee, 
$1.50. Luncheon in the Big Room, 60¢. Eleva- 
tor fare from Big Room to surface, 50¢. 





= OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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Sunset Limited and Golden State Limited 
are standard bearers on the southern two of 
Southern Pacific’s Four Scenic Routes (see 
map above). Many a shrewd traveler uses 
these toutes to go one way, return another, see 
twice as much. All principal Southern Pacific 
trains are completely air-conditioned. 


Write Mr. Bartlett 
For a booklet about Carlsbad Caverns and 


for any information about a trip west or to 
Mexiwo, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. NW-42,310 
So. Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 








Yorkers, that things as a whole are better 
east of the Hudson than west of the Hudson, 
I read your magazine from cover to cover 
each week-end and feel that I am kept in- 
formed quite broadly. 
Hersert E, VARNuUM 
Titusville, Pa. 


VETERAN: I note with interest the let: 
ter which you printed from R. P. Welton of 
Boston, Mass., in which he explains that he 
is 100 per cent service connected and wants 
to know what will be done for his wife by 
the government when he passes on. 

The following rates of pension are now in 
effect: Death due directly to World War 
Service: 

Widow under 50 years $ 

Widow 50 to 65 years $35 monthly. 

Widow 65 years and over $40 monthly. 

Death not due to World War but for a 
veteran having 30 per cent service connec- 
tion: widow $22 monthly. 

There is also a scale for dependent chil- 
dren and this can be obtained from the 
United States Veterans Administration, Bos- 
ton, if the veteran wishes to go further into 
the matter. 

There is no reason why he or any other 
veteran should worry and wonder what if 
anything is going to be done for his de- 
pendents in the event of his death. We have 
a Veterans Administration to which all in- 
quiries should be directed. Each veteran or- 
ganization’ has competent service officers 
whose daily work consists of taking care of 
just such claims. The office of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in Boston is located in the 
State House and there is a very competent 
liaison officer in charge. 

We trust that you will get this information 
to Comrade Welton at your earliest oppor- 
tunity so that his mind may be eased with re- 
gard to his wife. Tell him also to keep his 
chin up and his back straight and that old 
soldiers never die, they simply fade away. 

3eny. P. TuHoma: 


$30 monthly. 


Liaison Officer 
Department of New Jersey 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Trenton, N. J. 


I have read with great interest a letter in 
your Letters column in the Apr. 4 issue of 
your publication, from Mr, R. P. Welton of 
Boston, Mass. 

The situation which Mr. Welton recites is 
one in which this association is particularly 
interested, as one of our major projects is 
the revision of the whole scheme of 
erans’ benefits, including the doubling of the 
monthly pittance paid to widows of those 
who died from service connected causes. 

DonaLp A, Hosat 

National Commander 

The American Veterans Association, Inc. 

New York City 


AMERICA FIRST: Thanks indeed for the 
nice write-up you gave me in your Apr. 4 is- 
sue. [ Politics, Page 12]. 

You were wrong regards lack of news- 
paper support: 525 newspapers and 35 mag- 
azines have carried our platform in full or 
in part the last few months. Please rectify. 

Only All-American Nationalism and our 
platform can save our U.S.A. from com- 
plete ruin, 


We ask the full personal and financial sup- 
port from every red-blooded American who 
wants to save this nation now before it’s too 
late. This includes you and your staff. 

Yours for America First in all things. 

CuHeEstTer A. SHEWALTER 

Belle Plaine, Kan. 
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GCREATZ Ls PLAS His 


The great new- 
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STUDEBAKER PRESIDENT 


Myled by Helen Dryden 


LONGER WHEELBASE xe GREATER HORSEPOWER 


And priced #300 lower than any former President 


Only 1936 car with automatic hill holder! 


Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 


8 cylinder aluminum head engine of 
!15 horsepower! 


Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 


steel-reinforced-by-steel body! 
Styled throughout by gifted Helen 


Dryden! 

Autematic choke, heat and spark! 

Bic luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 

58° 5 inches of elbow room in rear seat! 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rub- 
ber sealed doors! 


Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 


4 


Triple insulation body — rain gutters! 


Automatic ride control—direct action 
steering! 

High-visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 


Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, smartly 
tailored! 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 
year! 


Thickly carpeted flat floors—3 in. extra 
toe room! 


Full-vision V-type windshield that opens! 
$965 and up at factory—new C. 1. T. 6% 


plan offers new “low” time payments! 


First in its price group in 
Gilmore-Yosemite 352-mile Run . . . 
the National Gas Economy Classic 

with a record of 


20.34 MILES PER GALLON 
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Biggest Non-Passenger-Car 





Truck Builder is 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


—Proved by R. L. Polk & Co. 


official truck-registration figures 


sident of Keeshin 


_L. Keeshin, pres? ioe. 
Mr. J. continental — cn —— iad 
m here with two 0! i a wey 
se bout Internationals: ; ~ 
hly established the 
f performance 
llent fie 
hroughout 


Below: One of the International 
Trucks in the fleet of Keeshin Trans- 
continental Freight Lines, Inc. More 
than 400 Internationals are serving 
this great nation-wide transportation 
organization today. 





This impressive statement sums 
up the secret behind International 
Truck success. ‘Secret’ is hardly 
the word—considering that for 
35 years International truck en- 
gineers have applied themselves 
to the building of trucks that are 
ALL TRUCK in basic design and 
in every working detail. Today’s 
Internationals offer you the result 
of that long record—quality trucks 
on which you can depend for ex- 
ceptional service and economy. 

The unusual values in Inter- 
national —style and appearance, 


cab-comfort and ease of handling, 
peerless service, all-truck design 
—are recognized today as never 
before. Mark this fact: In 1935, 
while the truck industry as a 
whole gained 26.4 per cent in new- 
truck registrations over 1934, 
International Trucks showed a 
gain of nearly 70 per cent. 

Call the near-by International 
branch or dealer and ask to have 
a truck brought to you for a 
demonstration. Sizes range from 
Half-Ton light-delivery up to 
powerful Six-Wheelers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


(INCORPORATED ) 





Chicago, Illinois 


ne 


—<oee, 


F] Kern 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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SP AIN: Radicals Throw Out President Zamora, Last Anti-Red 


In Power; Army Threatens Dictatorship to Avert Iberian Soviet 


April 14, 1931, the haughty Spanish 
Count of Romanones called politely on 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, swarthy son of 
a Cordova country lawyer. 

Screaming crowds swirled through 
the sunlit streets of Madrid. Civil war 
appeared imminent. Two days before, 
the subjects of King Alfonso XIII had 
risen in electoral revolt against the 
most nearly absolute of modern mon- 
archies. 

The stubborn Bourbon-Hapsburg re- 
fused to believe his eyes as chousands 
of Spaniards beat against the grilled 
iron fence around the Royal Palace. 
One, nimbler than the rest, clambered 
catlike to the top of the barrier and 
fastened there a tricolor of red, yellow 
and purple. The mobs bellowed: “Viva 
la Republica!” 

Desperately, Alfonso summoned the 
Count of Romanones, known as the 
Gray Wolf of Spanish politics. The 
nobleman told His Majesty: “Zamora 
is the master. He leads the Republican 
alliance. I shall have to ask him what 
can be done.” 

Zamora said to the Grandee of 
Spain: “The overwhelming victory of 
Republicans at the municipal elections 
means only one thing. The King must 
go-—-today.” 

The King went. Civil war was 
averted. And the bloodless revolution 
lifted Niceto Alcala Zamora, stocky, 
white-haired son of an Andalusian peas- 
ant family, to the supreme office of the 
nation as successor to His Most Catho- 
lic Majesty, Alfonso XIII. 

Zamora’s formal induction as first 
President of the new republic evoked 
nationwide jubilation Dec. 12, 1931. “A 
father of the republic,” citizens called 
him. : 

Only a few critics recalled that his 
republicanism was scarcely a year old 
and that he took the oath of office on 
the dais of the circular congressional 
chamber a few feet from the Blue 
Bench where eight years before he sat 
as Minister of War for the King. 

Republican enthusiasm smothered 
Monarchist jibes against him as a polit- 
ical opportunist. Supporters saw in 
him a leader who had come to the Presi- 
dency from imprisonment as a Republi- 
can plotter... The silver trumpet of 
Zamora’s tongue had mesmerized the 
people. 

‘But he soon reached a place where 
the magic of oratory failed him. His 
Promised Republican Utopia became a 
political battlefield: Rightists and Left- 
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Madrid Jubilantly Celebrates the Birth of the Republic, Apr. 14, 1931 


ists fought over the’ spoils of a republic 
that had fallen so easily into their 
hands. They now ignored the beautiful 
words of the President counseling com- 
mon sense and moderation. 

He represented the Center, which 
exists only in the minds of a few Span- 
ish intellectuals. The Lefts distrusted 
him because of his devout Catholicism. 
The Rights disliked him because of his 
toleration of the Lefts. 

Almost five years passed while the 
President strove vainly to maintain the 
equilibrium of the republic. The bal- 
ance of power swayed dangerously be- 
tween the Communistic Lefts and the 
Catholic-Fascist Rights. Several thou- 
sand Spaniards died and several mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property was 
destroyed in bitter political strife. 

In congressional elections last Feb- 
ruary, the Red Popular Front rolled up 
a slight majority. Immediately Radi- 
cals intimidated the nation with a reign 


INTERNATIONAL 


of terrorism, bawling slogans of revolu- 
tion to implant a Commuunistic repub- 
lic. The army stopped them with 
threats of a military dictatorship un- 
less Red marauding ceased. 


Balked in the streets, the Marxists 
took their battle to Congress. They 
sought a sop for their raging masses. 


SACRIFICE: One night last week, 
gray-green ranks of Spain’s famous 
Civil Guards with carbines ready sur- 
rounded the parliamentary chamber. 
Squads of mounted patrols clattered 
through the radiating streets. Grim, 
silent crowds pressed against police 
lines before the entrances to the build- 
ing. ; 

Inside, Radical leaders charged: 
“Zamora is seeking to sabotage the de- 
velopment of the revolution.” Indale- 
cio Prieto, Socialist fellow member of 
Zamora’s first government in 1931, led 
the onslaught. Definite accusation: 
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WIDE WORLD 


Leftists Ousted Spanish President Zamora, Whose 


Oratory Helped Create the 


The President had not properly exer- 
cised his functions by dissolution of the 
last Parliament in January. 

The Constitution empowers the Pres- 
ident to dissolve Congress twice during 
his six-year term. But Congress has 
the right to question the justness of the 
second dissolution. The Questioning be- 
comes ipso facto a motion of censure. 
Impatient enemies struck at the Ex- 
ecutive when his term had twenty 
months to go. 


All Spain knew the charge was high- 
ly technical and only an excuse to throw 
Zamora as a sacrifice to the Red 


masses. Congressional vote of censure 
meant automatic dismissal. Despite 
the paradoxical fact that the dissolu- 
tion of the last Congress had brought 
the present Leftist majority, the roar- 
ing Radicals demanded a vote. Result: 
238 against the President—5 for him. 

Although the Rightists had no use 
for Zamora, because he was indirectly 
responsible for the congressional pow- 
er of their enemies, they refused to 
cast ballots. Reds booed down Right- 
ist Leader Jose Maria Gil Robles’s sug- 
gestion that the matter be referred for 
decision to the Tribunal of Constitution- 
al Guarantees. 

Robles told the Leftists: “Your ac- 
tion can only lead to the annihilation 
of the republic.”- Conservative Miguel 
Maura, one of the founders of the re- 
public, raged against “‘another Red tri- 
umph.” The wily Count of Romanones 
termed the action “political parricide.” 

Zamora refused to receive the con- 
gressional commission that came to his 
private home at midnight to inform 
him of the ouster. ‘I am nobody’s serv- 
ant,” he snapped. “Notify me for- 
mally at the palace tomorrow.” 


But inflamed Congressmen. did not 
wait.. The Lefts proceeded with the 
formalities of declaring Diego Martinez 
Barrio, flat-faced, bulky Speaker of the 
Cortes, Provisional President according 
to the Constitution. As Spain has no 
Vice President, -he will preside until the 
election of a new Chief Executive with- 
in three months. 


Republic of 1931 

Immediately, the Radical Popular 
Front began to squabble over prospec- 
tive candidates. Marxists talked of Ju- 
lian Besteiro, scholarly former Speaker 
of the Cortes and chief of a small, mod- 
erate Socialist sector. Rabid Reds de- 
manded Francisco Largo Caballero, 
who has visions of becoming a Spanish 
Lenin. Left Republicans indicated un- 
willingness to lose the parliamentary 
leadership of Azana and Barrio. 

With the portfolio of Communica- 
tions, Barrio was the lowest ranking 
member of Zamora’s initial republican 
Cabinet in 1931. <A former printer’s 
devil, he received the post through his 
lieutenancy under the veteran Centrist 
Chieftain Alejandro Lerroux. In 1933, 
he held the premiership for a brief time, 
and got his first taste of power. 

Two years ago Barrio split his polit- 
ical father’s party and deserted to the 
Left with a bloc of 21 Lerroux Deputies. 
The 53-year-old Sevillano then joined 
forces with Premier Azana’s Republi- 
can Action Party in a loose Left al- 
liance. MBarrio’s’ greatest political 
strength comes from his leadership of 
Free Masonry in Spain. 


CONSEQUENCES: With a Leftist Presi- 
dent at the head of the nation, the 
first phase of the Spanish Republic 
blends into a question mark. Zamora 
tried to hold a balance between the op- 
posing forces. Barrio begins the sec- 
ond phase headed leftward. 

Last week emboldened Reds increased 
agitation for a “workers’ republic” 
based on Soviet principles. Rightists 
remained significantly silent, watchful- 
ly waiting. 

The. army represents the difference 
in power between almost equally strong 
Lefts and Rights. Military leaders 
have already warned that they will act 
against any attempt to implant Com- 
munism in Spain. .Ex-Minister of War 
Gil Robles, 38-year-old former news- 
paper man and chief of the Rightists, 
has eloquently said nothing so far. 
Neither has the Rightist army idol, Gen. 
Franeisco Franco. Spain watches these 
men. 


WIDE WORLD 
Ex-Linotyper Diego Martinez Darrio, 
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POLITICS: Lion of Idaho Goes on Rampage Like 


The 1920 Jaunt That Made GOP Ride a Dark Horse 


In the scraggly little town of Fair- 
field, Ill., schools and stores shut down 
last week. Bunting draped the streets. 
As the local band blared away, prac- 
tically the entire populace of 3,200 
massed in front of the court house 
steps. 

Presently a big, shaggy-haired man 
clambered onto the platform, and Fair- 
field went mad with cheering. Behind 
the rostrum, just above the court house 
portal, a huge sign told the story: 

WELCOME TO FAIRFIELD, HOME OF SEN- 
ATOR BORAH. 

William E. Borah, the century’s most 
famous Senator and now a candidate 
for the Republican. Presidential nomi- 
nation, had interrupted his whirlwind 
Illinois campaign long enough to drop 
in on his birthplace. 

Only those few whose memories 
stretched back 53 years recalled Bill 
Borah as one of the local “Clm Flat 
boys,” for at 17 he had moved west- 
ward to Idaho. But nearly everyone 
remembered his last important visit, 
when he was campaigning for his friend 
Hiram Johnson in the 1920 Republican 
Presidential-nomination race. 

Last week, Fairfield noticed a few 
changes in the Senator—new grayness 
in his hair, more bulk to his figure, in- 
creased depth to his already deep voice. 
Beyond that, he remained the same old 
Borah—protector of the Constitution, 
enemy of Foreign Entanglements, bit- 
ter foe of Monopoly. 


Money: In his 1920 campaigning, 
Fairfield remembered, Borah had set 
up a mighty howl against the vast 
sums being spent to advance Leonard 
Wood and Frank O. Lowden toward 
the Republican nomination. His thun- 
derous indignation provoked a Con- 
gressional inquiry which wrecked both 


men’s chances. From the resultant 
shambles emerged the dark horse nom- 
inee, Warren G. Harding. 

This year the story started the same 
way. On the very day before he hit 
Fairfield, Borah thundered to an Urbana 
audience: “All kinds of money... is 
being used to control the Illinois dele- 
gation to the RepublicanfiNational Con- 
vention.” 


Lone Wor: When Col. Frank Knox, 
only other avowed candidate in the Illi- 
nois primary, wired an indignant de- 
nial of wild spending, the Senator ex- 
plained calmly: “I haven’t referred in 
any way to Colonel Knox or any other 
candidate for President.” 

Yet every political realist knew Borah 
was out to kill off any and all “Old 
Guard” candidates— Knox, Hoover, 
Dickinson, Landon. If he could dogit. by 
proving “big business” had spent thou- 
sands in their support, well and,good. 

In New York’s primaries two weeks 
ago, would-be Borah delegates got a 
sound drubbing. The Senator attributed 
that to “big business” and turned the 
defeat into a boost. Trumpeting that 
the New York outcome proved the Old 
Guard was ganging up, he barged out 
into the Midwest. 


In Wisconsin,- home grounds of Amer- 
ican progressivism, the argument took 
hold. Borah captured 21 of the State’s 
24 delegates in the primary last week. 


Then he swept on into Illinois. 
Farther ahead lie primary fights in Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio. 


TEAM: For this ambitious campaign, 
Borah has an organization comparable 
to that of a small-town Mayoralty 
candidate. His noteworthy campaign 
supporters total four—the publisher 


In the Lion’s Den: Candidate Borah Bearded by Reporters and Cameramen 


Frank Gannett and a hulking trio of 
former college football captains: 

Representative Hamilton Fish (Har- 
vard ’10), who has a reputation for red- 
baiting, goes about making Borah 
speeches. So does ex-Representative 
Royal Johnson (South Dakota ’05). As 
official campaign manager, a Wheeling 
lawyer and ex-Representative, Carl G. 
Bachmann (West Virginia °13), pre- 
sides over the Borah headquarters—a 
suite of five converted bedrooms in the 
Willard Hotel, Washington. 

There, Manager Bachmann, who looks 
like James A. Farley, receives the small 
contributions (none over $500) that 
trickle in from Borah enthusiasts, dis- 
tributes Borah buttons and posters 
(“Let’s Go With Borah, A True Amer- 
ican”’). 

The candidate himself has scarcely 
touched the New Deal in his campaign 
speeches. From time to time he re- 
bukes it for slipping off the edge of the 
Constitution (which he pronounces 
“Constution”’). 

Beyond a recent denial that he was 
an inflationist, Borah has made little 
effort to lure conservatives into camp. 
“Some say I’m too liberal,’”’ he observed 
in a speech last month. “Frankly I 
don’t think a man can be too liberal— 
if he keeps in mind the Constitution and 
the welfare of the American people.” 


ROOSEVELT: President Stands 


His Ground and Begins Firing 


Since the war two Presidents have 
stood for reelection. Calvin Coolidge 
stuck to his White House knitting 
throughout the campaign. Herbert 
Hoover stayed quietly in Washington 
until the last few desperate weeks be- 
fore election day. 

But Franklin Roosevelt’s 1936 cam- 
paign promiscs to be as aggressive as 
the one he waged four years ago. 

Monday night, the President started 
firing. He drove to Baltimore, where 
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enthusiastic supporters had staged an 
old-fashioned political torch-iight pa- 
rade to the 5th Regiment Armory. 
There he laid down the battle lines for 
20,000 Young Democrats. 

From the New Deal’s furthest ad- 
vance in social legislation, President 
Roosevelt retreated not a step. “The 
best that the captains of industry could 
do for you before the depression was 
not good enough then, and it is not 
good enough today ... You have a right 
to expect something better.” 

He promised a continued fight “to 
bring under proper control the forces 
of modern society.” 

To cut unemployment, he suggested 
extension of State school-age laws to 
keep children in classrooms until 18. 
Old-age insurance, he hoped, would 
eventually permit all over 65 to retire 
from employment. 

Much of Mr. Roosevelt’s speech, 
broadcast over the country, rasped on 
conservative business ears. Once more 
he raised NRA’s restless ghost. To 
cut down unemployment, he urged in- 
dustry to shorten hours without thin- 
ning pay envelopes. And over industry’s 
head he brandished the club of new 
legislation: 

“The government must give and will 
give consideration to such subjects as 
the length of the working week, the 
stability of employment on an annual 
basis, and the payment of at least 
adequate minimum wages.” 

To stand-patters, already bewildered 
by the New Deal’s many moves, the 
President offered no encouragement. 
Experimentation, he implied, will con- 
tinue: “I say to ‘you ‘Do something’; 
and when you have done that some- 
thing, if it workg, do it some more; 
and if it does nof work, do something 
else.” ; 


:@ 
ORATORY: till Bursts Into 
Forensic Btsom With Spring 


All along the Potomac Basin last 
week small buds braved the raw 
Spring air, then unfolded in a pink 
haze for Washington’s sightseers to 
gawp at. Cherry Blossom Time had 
arrived. But with the “folks from 
home” in town, and Congressional 
business slow, the House of Represen- 
tatives burst into a glory of rhetorical 
blossoms that put the Basin’s exhibit 
to shame. 


Croppers: “For the first time in this 
session I open my mouth and resent 
with all my soul—.” Waving his lanky 
arms, Representative Braswell Drue 
Deen of Georgia threw his voice out 
over a drowsy House. Object of his 
resentment was Erskine Caldwell’s ran- 
cid drama of Georgia share-croppers, 
which played to a packed house in Wash- 
ington last week. The play, ‘Tobacco 
Road,” was “infamous, wicked, and 
damnable . . . untruthful, undignified, 
and unfair,’”’ Deen cried. “I denounce it 
and resent it ... We never lived that- 
away down in our part. Never at all. 
Why, we got churches and schools for 
everybody. Even the Negroes...” 


HisTorRiAn: Next to wigwag for at- 
tention was a New Yorker, Sol Bloom, 
one-time theatre usher, peepshow pro- 
ducer, real-estate dealer and news- 
paper man. Four years ago, Repre- 
sentative Bloom, as chairman of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, sprinkled the country with 
little plaster-of-paris busts of the First 
President. Last week patriotism 
spurred him once more toward the 
front page. 

A minor squabble arose in the Senate 
over the question of when and where 
the first shot of the American Revo- 
lution was fired—Concord, Lexington, 
or Fort William and Mary? Over in 
the House, Bloom announced he would 
sally into the North to track down the 
truth: “I am determined to find out 
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P. L. Gassaway: Only a Good 
Poker-Face Kept Him Solvent 


where the Revolutionary War started. 
It may take a little time, but it will be 
done!” Irrefutably logical, he concluded: 
“Someone did have to fire the first 
shot, and at some place up there in 
New England.” 

In- case he wanted to retrace Paul 
Revere’s route in the interest of his- 
torical accuracy, Gov. Curley of Mas- 
sachusetts offered to provide a horse. 


BirtH CONTROLLER: Nobody expect- 
ed Representative Percy Lee (Old 
Tige) Gassaway of Oklahoma to muffle 
his forensic talents during Cherry 
Blossom Week. He didn’t. 


Mounting the rostrum in cowboy 
boots and black string-tie, Gassaway, 
himself the father of 14, boosted birth 
control before a large convocation of 
its advocates: “While I have been 
raising these fine children, around me 
[in Oklahoma] is a class of people, 
undernourished, breeding lixe guinea 
pigs, and some day they will take 
charge of this country!” 


As for the class of people around 
him in the House, he divided them into 


three lots—‘“earnest and honest,” “po- 
litical accidents,” and “the kind that 
knows he drags down $9,999 more than 
he’s worth, and would endorse polyg- 
amy to save his office.” 

As for himself, he drawled: “I won't 
be on the Hill but one more term. 
Then I’m going to be elected Governor 
of Oklahoma ... I’m not making any 
money up here in Washington. It costs 
all you make. If I wasn’t a pretty fair 
poker player I couldn’t stay here.” 


e 
HAGOOD: WPA Critic Who Lost 


One Army Command Gets Another 


Before a Congressional Committee 
last December, Major Gen. Johnson 
Hagood ripped into WPA with effective 
gusto, declaring its funds “stage 
money.” 

Brooding over what it considered 
“contemptuous references” to the poli- 
cies of his commander-in-chief ( Mr. 
Roosevelt), the War Department on 
Feb. 24 relieved Hagood of his Texas 
post. 

Immediately made into a martyr by 
press and political sermonizing, he re- 
tired to South Carolina and kept quiet. 
As the President passed through the 
State southward, the General boarded 
the train and they talked it all over. 
Again, when Mr. Roosevelt returned 
last week to Washington, they had 
another chat. 

Monday the War Department did an 
about-face. May 2, the General takes 
over the command—not of his old corps 
area, the 8th—but of the 6th, head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


. 
BOMBS: Easter Presents Bring 
No Joy to Three Households 


“Let me open that thing. Some day, 
you know, bombs may come.” Jokingly, 
Tom Maloney, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., union 
leader, told his son and daughter to 
stand back a bit while he undid his par- 
cel-post package, wrapped in gay yel- 
low paper. 

“Well, well. 
box of cigars.” 

Pulling out a pen-knife, he inserted 
the blade under the tin box’s lid— 
and pried upward. 

Dynamite ripped off his left hand at 
the wrist, mangled his right, blasted 
away his eyesight, and punctured him 
with splinters. Both children writhed 
on the floor, the son fatally mutilated. 

From a sickbed upstairs, Mrs. Ma- 
loney stumbled down to the parlor and 
saw her husband crawling for the door. 
When neighbors came and led her away, 
she was still mumbling: “I picked up his 
hand.” 

That was only one of six surprise 
packages Wilkes-Barre, Pa., postmen 
carried along their routes Good Friday 
morning. 

One went to old Michael Gallagher, 
gravetender in St. Mary’s Cemetery. It 
obliterated him and blinded his son-in- 
law. Another bomb flashed, but failed 
to detonate, in the hands of Sheriff 
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Luther Kniffen. Three others—ad- 
dressed to Harry Goulstone, Judge Ben- 
iamin Jones, and James A. Gorman— 
were intercepted by police. 

Wilkes-Barre, familiar enough with 
the by-products of labor warfare, put 
down the bombings as the clumsy re- 
yenge of some miner still nursing a 
grudge from last year’s fracas. 

Maloney, as head of the insurgent 
United Anthracite Miners of Pennsyl- 
vania, had called a series of bitter 
strikes in defiance of the established 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Gallagher participated in the struggle. 
Goulstone was superintendent of the 
affected colliery. Judge Jones passed 
on cases arising out of it. Sheriff 
Kniffen carried out the court’s in- 
junctions. James A. Gorman arbi- 
trated several of the disputes. 

Though few clues turned up, one 
thing stood out crystal clear: the 
bomber was no intellectual titan. He 
had sent Gorman’s package to the 
wrong Gorman—James P., not James 
A. The Judge’s present bore the ad- 
dress: “Judges B. R. Jones, 341 East 
Northampton Street’—a miss by 46 
numbers. And Sheriff Kniffen’s name, 
apparently copied out of the telephone 
book, had retained the reversed order: 
Kniffen Luther. 


MILWAUKEE: Foes Go Gunning 


For ‘Permanent?’ Mayor, but Miss 


April, 1910, Daniel Webster Hoan, a 
gangling young ex-chef with a knowl- 
edge of Marxian socialism, dived into 
politics and came up in the office of 
City Attorney. 

April, 1916, popular and credited 
with an efficient record, he took over 
he Mayor’s Office. 

April, 1936, Daniel Hoan faced at 
least four more years in the Mayoralty. 
In last week’s election, the city’s voters 
elected him for the seventh consecutive 
time. 


Hato: Milwaukee’s perennial Mayor 
had come to wear a kalo. Since he first 
sat down at his desk in the German- 
style City Hall, Milwaukee had grown 
famous as a “Wonder City.” Its ever- 
solvent financial condition, its compe- 
tent police force, its record-low insur- 
ance rates, and its many efficient gov- 
ernment branches had made it a model 
municipality. 

With Milwaukee, Dan Hoan climbed 
to fame. More than a title, Hoan had 
a personality. A quiet, homey man with 
a reputation for integrity, he was a 
wonder on the speaker’s platform. His 
neat sense of humor, challenging voice, 
and repertoire of fascinating gestures 
could hold any audience. 

People who would never dream of ap- 
proving Marxist principles came to sup- 
port Marx’s disciple, the Mayor. Labor 
backed him almost solidly. Groups of 
the “better classes” even grew to con- 
sider it socially smart to vote for Dan 
Hoan. In election after election, he 
Swept to victory. 


News: Upon hearing last week’s 
election returns, a fellow Mayor, Fiorello 
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War Tests: “The Amcrican Army is still considerably behind the armies of other 
countries,” declared Secretary of War Dern last week. 

To modernize his military forces, Uncle Sam is buying and testing many types of 
mechanized equipment. At the Aberdeen, Md., proving grounds (above), army experts 
try out new material—dousing light trucks, putting midget tanks over the hurdles, send- 
ing track-laying units through specially prepared mud, and whirling .75-mm gun car- 
riages around a cobblestone course. “Results so far,” says Secretary Dern, “have been 
highly satisfactory.” 
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Loser: Sheriff Joseph Shinners 
and One of His Ten Children 


La Guardia of New York, beamed: 
“When Hoan is reelected it is not 
news.” 

But this Hoan reelection was news: 
For although he polled the largest 
total vote of his career (111,000), his 
majority was only 14,000—compared 
with 46,000 in 1932. A record turn-out 
of anti-Hoaners had cut his lead to the 
slimmest proportions in sixteen years. 

Behind that slump lay a story of 
major political and industrial changes 
wrought in Milwaukee in the last four 
years. 

Until 1932 Hoan had never had a 
Socialist administration to back him 
up. Out of the city’s 230,000-odd vot- 
ers, Only some 35,000 normally vote 
straight Socialist tickets. Hoan’s per- 
sonal strength could always elect him, 
but not his colleagues. 

As a result, Milwaukee—with a So- 
cialist as Mayor—got hardly a taste of 
socialism. Then four years ago, in the 
same wave of anti-conservative discon- 
tent that swept Franklin Roosevelt into 
the White House, the city elected So- 
cialists as City Treasurer, City Attor- 
ney and for nearly half of the City 
Council posts. By adroit deals with two 
non-partisan aldermen, Hoan _ soon 
gained Council control. After that, the 
Mayor seemed to swerve sharply to the 
left. 

The 1934-1935 strikes brought a real 
Socialist scare to the once-complacent 
city. Horrified conservatives saw Otto 
Hauser, Hoan’s secretary, marching 
with pickets, and they read his inflam- 
matory speeches in anti-Hoan newspa- 
pers. In an address to a strikers’ mass- 
meeting, the Mayor himself declared: 
“The capitalist system is collapsing, and 
we are about to enter a new social or- 
der.” 

Thunderstruck businessmen who 
once supported Hoan soon found new 
signs of a leftward turn. The Mayor 
rushed through an ordinance author- 
izing him, with approval of a ‘citizens’ 
committee, to shut down plants when 
the employers refused to bargain with 
strikers. He proposed that the city 
take over electric utilities. Finally 


Daniel Webster Hoan: The Mayor 
Whom Milwaukee Made Famous 





he arranged to merge Wisconsin So- 
cialists and the LaFollette Progressive 
Party into a group embracing a “pro- 
duction for use’’ plan. 

By last week great bodies of former 
Hoan supporters had decided it was 
high time to return to former con- 
ditions of “common sense.” They in- 
tended for once to elect a conservative 
Mayor. 


Otp Times: Backbone of the early 
population of Milwaukee was an im- 
portation of German immigrants who 
flocked there in large numbers 70 to 
80 years ago. Honest, law-abiding and 
thrifty, they produced conservative 
heirs, took pride in art and music, and 
appropriated plenty of money for 
parks. 

They chose what students of govern- 
ment call the “weak Mayor” system 
of running their city. This makes the 
Mayor’s appointments of department 
heads and boards and commissions 
subject to approval by the Common 
Council. It gives the Mayor only one 
vote on the Board of Estimate, which 
prepares the yearly budget, and lets 
him veto any item in the budget, but 
add nothing to it. And it leaves him 
no control over the police department, 
which is under civil service. 

With the exception of a bad period in 
1904, the system worked well. Its 
“golden era” was 1910 to 1916. Then 
were laid the foundation stones for 
many of the achievements that earned 
Milwaukee its title of “Wonder City.” 
_ One of the most important stones was 
@ tax adjustment law passed in 1913. 
Until then, the city each year had levied 
taxes to cover what it had already spent 
the previous year. 

A new municipal accounting system, 
also started in 1913, now saves the 
city tens of thousands of dollars yearly 
in cash discounts. 

Socialists played little part in laying 
these and the other foundations of the 
“Wonder City.” With the early set- 
tlers, socialism. was an academic sub- 
ject that was hashed over in discussion 
groups and German societies. The late 
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Victor L. Berger’s organizing genius 
molded these groups into an active 
party unit. 

Maneuvering adroitly in a three-cor- 
nered Socialist-Democratic-Republican 
fight, the Socialists finally elected a 
Mayor in 1910. But Socialist carpet- 
baggers flocked into the city for jobs 
and Mayor Emil Seidel lasted only a 
single two-year term. 

















EnTeR Hoan: During the two terms 
of Mayor Seidel’s Democratic succes- 
sor, Daniel Webster Hoan was City At- 
torney. He was the only Socialist to 
win a major city job under the barrage 
of combined Democratic and Repub- 
lican votes that blasted his fellow par- 
tisans out of office. In 1916 the shrewd 
young lawyer had gained in stature 
and was able to win the Mayoralty. 

By this time “the old German cus- 
tom” of caring for parks had won Mil- 
waukee’s well manicured grass and 
shrubs the ranking of America’s finest. 
Sentiment grew for city planning in 
bigger ways. Hoan fought actively for 
playgrounds, public swimming pools, 
harbor developments and a hundred and 
one civic improvements. He annexed 
territory as fast as he could get his 
plans approved, and Milwaukee spread 
out from 21 square miles to nearly 46. 
With an enviable variety of industries, 
it weathered the depression better than 
most other cities. 

But not all was peaches and cream. 
The city tax rate climbed from $12.72 
in 1915 to $23.91 in 1935, boosting Mil- 
waukee’s per capita tax rate to sixth 
in the nation (higher: Boston, Roches 
ter, New York, Buffalo, Washington). 

For a variety of reasons, industries 
began moving away from Milwaukee, 
in the last six years thirteen plants with 
payrolls of nearly $8,500;000 have de- 
camped. Some sought cheap Southerl 
labor; some wanted to be nearer East- 
ern markets. But nearly all said So 
cialist unfriendliness to industry was 4 
contributing factor. 

Mayor Hoan himself created plenty 
of the atmosphere that capitalists 
found inimical. From his first day ™ 
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office he made no bones about being a 
Socialist. But he also professed to be 
ene of Lincoln’s most fervent admirers 
and, with a non-partisan or anti-So- 
cialist Council tying his hands, he 
could do little more for socialism than 
talk about it. 

Then the 1932 election changed his 
tune. 


CAMPAIGN: Conservatives and indus- 
trialists who had played ball with 
Hoan, the “weak Mayor,” grew scared, 
thon angry. Instead of letting a run- 
of-the-mine candidate oppose him, as 
usual, they determined to put up the 
strongest man they could find. 


But the “non-partisans” had bad 
luck. Their best bet, City Treasurer 
John W. Mudroch, turned down the 
mayoralty nomination. For second 
choice they decided on Joseph John 
Shinners, a 55-year-old ex-policeman 
and ovner of a flourishing cartage and 
warehouse business. Admittedly a 
weak candidate, Shinners was no match 
for Hoan, the seasoned campaigner, 
and the non-partisans couldn’t stop the 
political machinery the Mayor had been 
oiling for twenty years. 


Resutt: Last week’s vote leaves un- 
broken Hoan’s record of never having 
been defeated for office. But with his 
Council support cut to five, he is back 
almost where he started. Still, he has 
the distinction of outranking Norman 
Thomas, perennial Socialist candidate 
for President, as America’s. No. 1 So- 
cialist. 


AAA: Van Devanter Returned His 
Farm Checks ; Hoover Jr. Kept His 


Thomas D. Campbell is the Henry 
Ford of wheat farmers. In Big Horn 
County, Mont., he operates more than 
55,000 acres of wheat and flax. His 
methods are modern, his equipment en- 
tirely mechanized. Most of his hired 
hands are college graduates. 


Last October, Campbell took a trip 
to New York. “Prosperity,” he an- 
nounced, “is back. The AAA is going 
in the right direction.” 


Cogent reasons for Campbell’s cheer 
came to light last week. Since he had 
been in a position to refrain from pro- 
ducing more wheat than any other in- 
dividual in the country, he had reaped 
a bumper crop of AAA checks—more 
than $50,000 worth. Furthermore, he 
had done most of his not-planting on 
land leased from the United States 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. In rent to the 
government he paid 50 cents to $1.50 an 
acre; in benefits from the government 
he received some $7 an acre. 

Campbell, a Republican, was no fair- 
haired boy of the AAA. He simply 
had plenty of land to withdraw from 
Production. And under the AAA’s 
mathematical formula, each farmer 
benefited directly in proportion to the 
amount of his farm land. 


Benyerits: Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg knew that AAA payments 
were statistically—not politically—de- 
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termined. But he also knew that the 
Administration wouldn’t care to pub- 
licize benefits paid rich corporations 
and individuals. They would sound bad. 
So late last month the Senator started 
bedeviling Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace for the names of producers 
who had received $10,000.or more from 
AAA. 

Wallace stalled, then found he 
couldn’t shut off Vandenberg’s oratory, 
and {nally gave in. Last week ‘reports 
of fat AAA checks spurted out of De- 
partment of Agriculture offices: More 
that $1,000,000 each had gone to a 
Florida and a Hawaiian sugar com- 
pany, $50,000 to Campbell, $200,000 to 
the Lce Wilson cotton plantation in 
Mississippi, $150,000 to a California 
hoz company, $150,000 to a New Jersey 
hog company, $24,000 to a California 
bank. 

Some AAA checks had gone to 
strangely unfriendly “farmers.” Jan. 
6, Justice Willis Van Devanter helped 
the Supreme Court bury the AAA. 
Next day he received from the AAA, 
not a protest, but $60 in benefit pay- 
ments for wheat curtailment on his 
Montana farm. The justice sent back 
the checks. 

As part owner of a California ranch, 
Allan Hoover, son of the ex-President, 
collected a $4,800 payment. He kept it. 


GOP: The Grand Old Party Sets 
Up an Opposition Brain Trust 


Chairman Henry P. Fletcher of the 
Republican National Committee stroked 
his ash-white hair and smiled disarm- 
ingly at the Washington reporters 
clustered before him last week. 

“The work of the division,” he an- 
nounced smoothly, “wil'’ be valuable 
when we take over the government 
next January.” 


Then he described “the division.” 
Under the protective wing of the GOP, 
some 80 professors would go into a 
huddle, “conduct a genuine analytical 
study of the various problems of gov- 
ernment which confront us today... 
[and] collect basic information on 
which national policies may be formu- 
lated.” Led by Olin G. Saxon, Yale 
Professor of Business Administration 
and former Wall Street executive, the 
fact-finding squad formed an unbroken 
front of “soundness.” 


Harvard contributed Charles J. Bul- 
lock and Thomas Nixon Carver, 
staunchly classical economists. Wis- 
consin sent Asher Hobson to head the 
agricultural section. Lehigh, Antioch, 
Buffalo, Northwestern, and the Brook- 
ings Institution each lent a professor 
to sit on the directing board of the new 
Brain Trust. 

Dryly, Rexford Tugwell of the or- 
iginal Brain Trust observed: “I think 
they made appropriate choices.’” 

Chairman Fletcher quickly dispelled 
any suspicions that partisanship would 
intrude upon the division’s work: Tho 
researchers would be quite free to find 
facts favorable to the New Deal. Of 
course, Fletcher added: “If the chair 
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man thought they were not timely, 
they wouldn’t be put out.” 

As to the fact-finders themselves, 
“no party test has been applied in as- 
sembling the division.” Saxon, how- 
ever, seemed optimistic. “I do believe 
that the conclusion will be reached that 
the New Deal policies have impeded 
rather than aided recovery.” 


LOBBIES: Committee Hears the 
Voice of a Star-Spangled Group 


Crusaders, Sentinels of the Republic, 
Defenders of Democracy... 


The Roosevelt era has provoked the 
most imposing crop of anti-Adminis- 
tration groups in recent history. Their 
grandiloquent names exude non-par- 
tisan patriotism. 

. . - Minute Men and Women of To- 
day, Farmers’ Independence Council, 
Paul Revere Society, Southern Com- 
mittee to Uphold the Constitution, 
America First, Inc. 

Last week the Senate Lobby Investi- 
gating Committee took its first peek 
into the finances of these star-spangled 
groups. In a peppery session, it put 
Fred G. Clark, Commander of the 
Crusaders, on the hearing room’s red 
carpet. Before they finished, commit- 
tee members had identified some 40 of 
Clark’s backers as contributors to at 
least one of the other anti-New Deal 
organizations. 

A list of the businessmen who sent 
fat checks to the Crusaders read like 
the place cards at a Liberty League 
dinner. Among them: lIrenee and 
Lammot du Pont, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
E. F. Hutton, J. Howard Pew, George 
M. Moffett, E. T. Weir. The two du 
Pont brothers alone forked over $130,- 
000:.to. the Crusaders and ten similar 
groups. 


Voice: Strangely enough, it was a 
Republican committee member—Sen- 
ator Ernest W. Gibson,~ lanky, dry- 
witted Vermonter—who took Clark 
over the jumps. What, he asked, was 
the Crusaders’ purpose? 
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Greentop’s Rulers: Mrs. Ira Pearce (Top Center) 
and Council Found Greatness Thrust Upon Them 


Clark had started the movement in 
1929 to fight Prohibition. But repeal 
left his 1,250,000 Crusaders—chiefly 
blue-blooded college youths and ex- 
ecutives—with little to tilt at cxcept 
windmills. Then, about a year and a 
half ago, they went gunning for the 
New Deal. 

Following a pep meeting in Chicago, 
anti-Roosevelt businessmen got out 
their fountain pens and check books. 
Since then, Clark had raised about 
$175,000 for the Crusaders’ war chest. 
Almost all the money went into radio 
broadcasts designed “to keep the gov- 
ernment from being master of the 
people.” 

Senator Gibson asked dryly: “From 
what supreme source of wisdom do you 
draw in deciding what measures you 
will attack?” 

“I decide those things myself,” re- 
plied Clark. 

“Oh. You are the Voice of the Cru- 
saders ?” 

“ae. 

In 87 broadcasts, the Voice opposed 
the Wheeler-Rayburn utility bill, 1935 
banking bills, and TVA legislation. 
Altogether the Voice poured forth 
$148,000 worth of oratory ‘to clarify 
public opinion.” 

Last year the Crusaders sent tele- 
grams to prominent men, urging them 
to listen to a Clark broadcast. Senator 
Gibson asked: “Why were these wires 
sent to Frank Kent and Mark Sul- 
livan ?” 

“Well,” said Clark brightly, ‘‘we’re 
always out to improve their minds.” 


Decision: A month ago William Ran- 
dolph Hearst brought suit to restrain 
the lobby committee from making use 
of his telegraphic correspondence with 
employes. Last week in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court, Chief Justice 
Alfred A. Wheat decided against the 
publisher. “I have not been informed 
yet,” Judge Wheat said, “of any case 
in which any court has assumed to 
dictate to a committee of the Senate 
what it should do and what it should 
not do.” 


WOMEN: Missouri Town Puts Its 
Back-Seat Drivers Up Front 


The men of Greentop decided some. 
thing ought to be done. 

Womenfolk among the Missouri 
town’s 268 citizens had complained too 
long and loudly of the way male off- 
cials were running the local govern. 
ment. Fed up with back-seat drivers, 
the men hatched a plot to “let the wom. 
en go ahead and govern.” In last week’s 
election, they ignored the nominal can- 
didates and wrote in the names of five 
unsuspecting housewives. 

When the ballots were counted, Mrs, 
Ira Pearce found herself Mayor-elect 
instead of her husband, the avowed 
candidate. Four other surprised wives 
were elected to fill the four seats on 
the town council. 

In a poultry company’s office, Mayor 
Pearce took her oath, then issued her 
first edict: ““No remarks about petticoat 
government.” 


® In Urbandale, Mo., where women have 
long constituted a majority of the 47 
residents, feminine candidates won 
every town post for the twelfth straight 
year. 


® Des Moines, N. M., elected Mrs. Mat- 
tie Bell Crater to the Mayor’s office 
and supplanted three of the town’s four 
councilmen with women. 








THE FEDERAL WEEK * 





THE PRESIDENT: 
Allocated $2,500,000 to the WPA for eme 
gency work in States damaged by last 


fortnight’s tornadoes. 

Signed bill increasing the Commodity € 
Corporation's capital to $100,000,000 

Signed bill extending the Municipal 
ruptey Act—which would have expired 
May 24—until Jan. 1, 1940. 

SENATE: 

Passed bill authorizing the RFC to ke 
loans totaling $50,000,000—_twice the 
amount of the House bill—for reconstruc- 


tion of property damaged by the floods; 
sent it to conference. 

Passed bill empowering the FHA to ire 
Joans of financial institutions for rehabil- 
itation work in the flood areas; sent it to 
conference. 


Continued trial of Federal Judge Halsted L. 
Ritter of Florida for allegedly accepting 
money from bankruptcy receivers he ap- 
pointed. 

Time in debate: 23 hours, 26 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed, in six minutes, a bill placing airline 
employes under the Railway Labor Act and 
creating a National Air Transport Adjust- 
ment Board to deal with labor disputes; 


sent it to President. 

Passed, 189 to 117, the Kerr Bill authorizing 
States to enter into compacts to regulate 
tobacco crop production; sent it to Senate. 

Passed the $410,000,000 Norris-Rayburn Ru- 
ral Electrification Bill calling for a ten- 
year construction program; sent it to con- 


ference. 
Time in debate: 18 hours, 6 minutes. 
DEPARTMENTS: 

Commerce Department requested American 
steamship operators to submit full infor- 
mation on all cases of crew ‘“‘insubordina- 
tion.”’ The action followed. President 
Roosevelt’s order to investigate recently 
reported incidents of ‘‘sabotage.” : 

Postoffice Department, after a-series of in- 
vestigations into alleged lotteries, issued 4 
fraud-order barring the Grand National 


Treasure Hunt from use of the mails. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended’ Apr;~9) 


Réceipts .....3 048% % oes 6 ye 5 es $T71, 887,172.05 
MxpemGitered ccccctcce csécsacte $149,957,815.14 
en 5. adv bewebeccs Soils ha eis $2,751,056, 301.35 
Deficit, fiscal year...........- $2,336,628, 806.96 
Public Debt ...... Ce sdeccesse $31,438,962,223.13 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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LEAGUE: France Plays Duce’s Game, Britain Plays 


Hitler’s, and the Two ‘Aggressors’ Remain Unpunished 


Rome’s Easter chimes had a false 
ring for Britons. 

Lord Snowden, former Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, explained: ‘The 
peastly conduct of Italy in Ethiopia 
must fill every decent-minded person 
with disgust.” 

The London Times added a word: “If 
there are degrees of turpitude ... zero 
has been reached when a power claim- 
ing the characteristics of civilization 
takes to indiscriminate employment of 
gas against a primitive people.” 

A fortnight ago this outcry wrung 
from Anthony Eden a promise of 
stronger measures against Mussolini’s 
gas and bomb men. Last week the 
Foreign Secretary flew to Geneva to 
get them. 


Peace: But when the Committee of 
Thirteen—the Council minus Italy—as- 
sembled in the shiny new seven-acre 
League palace, the French played Italy’s 
game. 

To hold back sanctions hounds, For- 
eign Minister Flandin haggled with 
Anthony Eden. The British reported 
259 tons of deadly gas had been rushed 
to Marshal Badoglio. The French told 
of Italian soldiers spitted on iron poles 
and roasted alive. 

Eden demanded the committee re- 
main in session until peace had been 
assured. Flandin suggested it adjourn 
immediately. 

Three days of this bickering brought 
a compromise. The committee ad- 
journed until Thursday, when both 
Italian gas attacks and Ethiopian atroci- 
ties would be investigated. 

Meanwhile the Conciliation Commit- 
tee of Two—Salvador de Madariaga of 
Spain and Joseph Avenol, League Sec- 
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Former Premiers Georges Clemenceau and Aristide Briand (Center 
Minister _Pierre-Etienne Flandin and. League - Minister 


retary-General—will sound out the bel- 
ligerents. 

The Italian and Ethiopian representa- 
tives foretold the improbability of arbi- 
tration. Baron Pompeo Aloisi: “I have 
not come here to talk peace.’ Wolde 
Mariam banged down a black fist: ‘““‘We 
will not negotiate outside the League. 
The Covenant or death!” 


® The League Sanctions Committee is 
also ready to meet next week—indicat- 
ing that Britain intends to press for an 
oil embargo if the Duce refuses to make 
peace. 


SuPERPLAN: Flandin turned from 
Ethiopia to a more pressing problem. 
He replied to Adolf Hitler’s offer of a 
25-year non-aggression pact: 

“The French Government has received 
a communication for the German Gov- 
ernment ... a ‘peace plan’... more 
apparent than real... treats inter- 
national law in cavalier fashion ... Its 
guarantees would be practically nil...” 

Then the French Foreign Minister 
revealed his counterplan: 

“Peace with all . . . complete and 
lasting ... in equality of rights... 
based on honor... happy and sure 

. real peace ... that is what the 
French Republic proposes . . 

“, . . Collective security, mutual as- 
sistance, disarmament, economic coop- 
eration, pooling of credit resources ... 
labor . . intelligence and the 
will of people against war . for 
prosperity and against misery.” 

To safeguard this Gallic paradise the 
League would set up a commission to 
regulate armaments, make treaties, and 
guarantee European frontiers for 25 
years. A collective army, navy and air 
force would crush aggressors. 


WIDE WORLD WIDE WORLD 


Since 1919 Clemenceau, Briand and 
Tardieu have dreamed of such a super- 
state. But last week not even Paris 
expected anyone to take Flandin’s ver- 
sion seriously. German papers hooted: 
“Many Words with Little Sense.” 


MANNERS: Flandin didn’t stop at 
words. Squadrons of planes dipping 
and looping over Rhineland cities seemed 
to foreshadow fortification of the West- 
ern German frontier—a move France 
threatens to protest with tanks and 
bayonets. 

A string of Nazi forts along the Rhine 
could rmuzzle the French army while 
the Reichswehr steamroller flattened 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. This pos- 
sibility would sink France’s prestige in 
Central Europe to the bottom of the 
Danube. 

The French Foreign Minister warned 
the Fuehrer: “In such an event it is 
not certain we shouid act so gently as 
we have.” 

On Good Friday, Flandin consulted 
with France’s Locarno allies about 
“such an event.”” He demanded a quad- 
ruple alliance between France, Belgium, 
Britain and Italy. 

But as an aggressor State Italy was 
not invited to take part in the French- 
Belgian-British general staff talks. 
Baron Aloisi complained of this British 
snub: “Italy has been ignored... My 
government asks: Is the presence of 
Italy désired here?” 


Anthony Eden looked at the ceiling, 
then studied his fingernails. In frigid 
Oxford tones: “I do not consider myself 
qualified to speak for the Italian govern- 
ment. Mr. Aloisi should ask Premier 
Mussolini.” 

The gaunt Italian glared at Britain’s 
elegant Foreign Secretary. Flandin 
squirmed between his allies: “Of course 
we want you here.” 


E.ecTions: Four hours later Pierre 
Etienne Flandin went home without a 
single promise from his wrangling col- 
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Dreamed of a Super-State, as Do Foreign 
‘aul. Boncour (Extreme Left and Right) 





leagues. Apr. 27 he faces a red-hot 
election. 

Former Premier Edouard Herriot 
opened his campaign with a warning: 
“In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt explained to me: 
‘Give me something on account, what- 
ever you like.’ [He referred to the war 
debts.] “You know what happened... 
Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt will be the last 
President favorable to us ... Ah, if 
we had been wise enough not to forget 
our friendships . . . How can men be 
so silly?” 

Many thought he also referred to 
Flandin’s refusal to back Britain against 
Italy. 

But the Foreign Minister could show 
voters one solid accomplishment: This 
week in London the French and British 
general staffs confer on measures to be 
taken in case of Nazi aggression. 


SECRETS: The French hope the staff 
talks will bind Britain as firmly as did 
those of 1914. 

But the House of Commons has other 
ideas. Last week Winston Churchill 
prodded Stanley Baldwin: “Are any 
military secrets to be disclosed?” 

The Prime Minister shifted uneasily: 
“I really don’t know.” 


NEW LEAGUE: 


Offers Some Competition for Geneva 


Western Hemisphere 


A month ago when the League Coun- 
cil voted to condemn Germany’s treaty- 
breaking, Ecuador’s one member was 
absent: His small country bore Adolf 
Hitler no ill-will. 

Last week Ecuador decided it had no 
grudge against Benito Mussolini either. 
The South American republic lifted its 
sanctions against Italy—first State to 
do so. 

Of no practical importance, this ac- 
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the mutter of war thunder—may with- 
draw from the squabbling Geneva 
peacemaker. 

The League saw temptation emanat- 
ing from Washington. Two months ago 
President Roosevelt suggested an inter- 
American peace parley in Buenos Aires 
this Summer. 

By Sunday, nineteen American repub- 
lics had taken up this idea enthusiasti- 
cally. President Alfonso Lopez of Co- 
lombia confirmed Geneva’s worst sus- 
picions: “A League of American Na- 
tions . . . broader than the one now 
prevailing ... and which would act with 
greater vigor .. . would be a fascinat- 
ing perspective for this conference.” 


lit 
Dollars for Its Road-Building 


Streams of melting snow ran dow) 
Edmonton gutters. Yawning legislators 
stretching ‘in the afternoon chinook 
strolled homeward. Last week the first 
session of Alberta’s Social Credit Legis. 
lature adjourned sine die. 

In a little over two months it had ip. 
troduced 114 bills and rushed through 
102. Harassed by debt, the assembly 
had sent to Ottawa a charter-petition 
for a provincial bank ‘‘to issue credit to 
farmers and others who will need it.” 
Though Canadian voters last year re. 
jected Prime Minister Bennett’s Cop. 
servative New Deal, the recent session 
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Il Duce’s Mouthpiece, Baron Aloisi: ‘I Have Not Come Here to Talk Peace’ 
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Machine-Gunners Guard Russia’s Mighty Lifeline While Chinese Soldiers Keep in Trim; Japan Watches Both 


borrowed the late American NRA and 
set up a series of “fair play’ codes. 

Albertan Social Credit—‘‘25 a month 
for all, lower prices, elastic credit”— 
did not come up for discussion. - But 
four days after adjournments, W. A. 
Fallow, Minister of Public Works in 
Aberhart’s Cabinet, announced a “test 
case”: to help finance a program of 
road-building, a million credit dollars— 
probably in script—would be issued 
within a month. They would be return- 
able to the government as payment for 
taxes. 

“Inflation? Impossible!” exclaimed 
Fallow. “The government. has. fixed 
prices.” 


FAR EAST: The Undeclared War 
Goes on, Mostly in Newspapers 


Chuchu Ohashi let out a howl: “An 
act of brigandage .. .’”’ Manchukuo’s 
Foreign Office spokesman referred to 
Russia’s mutual assistance agreement 
with Outer Mongolia. 

Publication of the treaty in Moscow 
last week- revealed a startling fact. 
Though the world -first learned of the 
pact little more than a month ago, it 
had been in force as a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” since November, 1934. 

China promptly protested to Mos- 
cow. Under no circumstances, Nanking 
warned, would the Chinese Government 
recognize the pact. It marked not only 
an “infringement of China’s sover- 
eignty” but a breach of a solemn pledge 
—Russia’s acceptance, under the 12- 
year-old Treaty of Peking, of Mongolia 
as part of the Chinese Republic. 

Within 24 hours, Maxim M. Litvinoff, 
Russia's roly-poly Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, rejected the protest. The 
Soviet, he averred, stood pat on the 
Peking Treaty. The new pact didn’t in- 
volve “any territorial claims” against 
China or Mongolia. 


THUNDER: But Izvestia outdid Litvin- 
off. Stalin’s Official mouthpiece de- 
clared that China spoke with her tongue 
in her cheek—Japanese pressure had 
prompted the protest. 

Then boldly the Soviet newspaper put 
into black and white what the world had 


long since guessed: Russia promised 
military aid to the Mongolians to ward 
off Japan. 

Blasting at Japanese officers “who 
tried unsuccessfully to seize Outer Mon- 
golia in 1921,” Izvestia thundered: 
“, .. headstrong and adventurous Jap- 
anese militarists are trying to create a 
new puppet State in North China, and 
are negotiating ... to be in a position 
to try again to seize Outer Mongolia.” 

Bluntly it forewarned of an invader’s 
deadly strategy: The lifeline of Russia 
might be sliced in two. Such a seizure 
“would be followed by an attack on the 
Soviet trans-Baikal region and an at- 
tempt to cut off eastern Siberia from 
Russia by blocking the Transsiberian 
railroad.” 


TuRusT: Japan countered this bar- 
rage with action—a new diplomatic 
thrust in North China. Backed by To- 
kyo, Manchukuo took steps to enter into 
an anti-Communist mutual assistance 
pact with the East Hopei region, domi- 
nated by Japan Tungchow, capital of 
the region, ordered an official Minister 
to Hsinking to request Manchukuo’s 
protection against the Red “menace.” 


Nippon’s new move apparently 
marked only a beginning. Military au- 
thorities at Hsinking, charging the So- 
viet-Mongolian pact provided open en- 
couragement to Chinese Communists, 
urged mutual assistance agreements 
with southern Hopei and Chahar, other 
areas under Japanese influence. 


Rumor: In Tokyo, editors staged a 
“treaty” explosion of their own. Open- 
ing last week’s verbal hostilities, eve- 
ning newspapers chorused: SECRET 
CHINO-SOCIETY TREATY—aimed at Japan. 
China, they inferred, in return for So- 
viet aid against Nippon, had secretly 
agreed to recognize Russia’s interests 
in Outer Mongolia. Nanking would 
now make peace with Chinese Commu- 
nists, whose armies would be used 
against Japan. 


Both Russia and China quickly de- 
nied the rumor. 


THREATS: But Tokyo militarists pre- 
ferred to take no chances. War Office 
officials met for significant talks. Grow- 
ing report: Manchukuo’s forces would 
soon receive reinforcements. 


Besides the hovering peril in the 
northwest—a Soviet army two and a 
half times as big as Manchukuo’s—a 
new threat appeared in the south. Nan- 
king sent fresh troops marching into 
Shansi Province, dangerously close to 
Hopei and Chahar. Under Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek, five divisions now faced the 
Mikado’s troops. 

Tokyo discounted the Generalissimo’s 
favorite excuse for his maneuvers—ex- 
termination of Communists. 


Guns: While diplomats sparred and 
militarists plotted, rifles cracked near 
the Sea of Japan. Manchukuo charged: 
“Invading” Soviet soldiers killed a Jap- 
anese lieutenant near Suifenho, Man- 
chukuoan border town 110 miles north 
of Vladivostok; five Nipponese soldiers 
were missing. Next day Tokyo re- 
ported three more Japanese soldiers 
slain by Russians on Manchukuoan ter- 
ritory. Moscow, without mentioning 
casualities, retorted that the clash oc- 
curred behind the Siberian border. 


From the Outer Mongolian “front” 
came a more lurid story. Belated dis- 
patches reported that near the Manchu- 
kuoan outpost of Taulan, Japanese sol- 
diers shot down six Mongolian bombing 
planes and repulsed hundreds of tres- 
passing Mongolians, leaving snow-cov- 
ered plains “drenched with blood.” 


BRITAIN: Maundy Money Jumps 


From One Penny to Four Pounds 


Every Spring, arrogant Thomas Wol- 
sey cursed under his breath. For 364 
days each year, bishops tied his shoe- 
strings and*servants toddled to him on 
their knees. But on Maundy Thursday 
(Purification Day), the handsome prel- 
ate followed the example of his master, 
Henry VIII. 

King and Cardinal respected a cus- 
tom 1,300 years old and knelt before as 
many beggars as they had years, wash- 
ing, kissing and wiping the mendicants’ 
feet. Thereafter they distributed alms 
of money, food and clothing. 

Footwashing—sign of Christ-like hu- 
mility—petered out with the direct 
Stuart line two centuries ago. The alms 
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continued, though no monarch distrib- 
uted them personally. 

Last week, in his first public cere- 
mony since his father’s death, Edward 
VIII did not bathe the gnarled feet of 
his pensioners. But he became the first 
King in 250 years to dole out gifts with 
his own hand. 

Following a brief service in somber 
Westminster Abbey, Edward, in morn- 
ing clothes, moved down the main aisle 
accompanied by official Almoners in 
crimson and gold. About their middle 
a fine linen towel recalled the laving 
ceremonial; a nosegay of herbs and 
blossoms in the left hand of the King re- 
minded onlookers of the time when their 
odor was considered a specific against 
the plague. Behind the King stalked a 
tall yeoman, leather purses piled in a 
golden tray upon his head. 

As they paused at a shabby, black- 
bonneted woman or a wee, wizened old 
man, the “beefeater” solemnly passed a 
chinking bag to the white-robed Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who transferred 
it to the King. Smiling, Edward went 
down the rows of bobbing white heads. 
In spite of creaking joints, a few dames 
attempted curtseys. 

The red gift-purses—in lieu of food 
and clothing—contained $23.75 (£4/15) 
per man and $21.25 (£4/5) per woman. 
In addition, the selected poor received 
specially minted, unmilled Maundy sil- 
ver-pence in white purses. 

One innovation further endeared Ed- 
ward to his people. Custom dictated 
that only 42 petitioners of each sex 
be given alms—a number equal to 
the King’s age in June. But the slight 
monarch commanded that 71 of each 
sex should be honored—58 more by 
check. His father, George V, would 
have been 71 on June 3. 


® J. J. Whitethread used to be a first- 
class caddy at the Royal Wimbledon 
Golf Club. But depression slipped him 
into the discard of unemployment five 
years ago. 

Last week his wife pawned her wed- 
ding ring for food; the family of six was 
shoeless and starving. In desperation, 


the South Londoner wrote to a famous 
friend for whom he used to caddy. King 
Edward sent him $10. Next day the ex- 
caddy had the choice of a dozen jobs. 


© Since George the Gracious died, Eng- 
lish social life has languished. Tradi- 
tion imposes a year’s mourning period. 

Last week, Queen Mary lifted the 
ban. Through a lady-in-waiting, she 
informed London society that Easter 
ended mourning—except for intimates 
of the royal circle. 


MEXICO: Ex-President Calles 
Kicked Out ‘for Country’s Good’ 


In a luxurious ranch house at Santa 
Barbara, 20 miles from Mexico City, 
Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles nursed a cold 
and read a book. The book was Author 
Adolf Hitler’s “My Battle.” 

Now and again he glanced up from 
the pages as visions of memory raced 
across the flames of a wood fire. He, 
too, had known the thrill of dictator- 
ship. 

Ten years, from 1924, Mexico danced 
as Calles willed. “Iron Man,” the people 
called him. After he tired of being 
President in 1928, he continued his rule 
through puppets perched on the execu- 
tive chair. 

In December, 1934, he made a mis- 
take by sponsoring Lazaro Cardenas 
for that place. After election, Cardenas 
refused to become a Calles marionette, 
and bid for his own power among the 
working classes. The masses liked his 
Socialistic ideas. Calles didn’t. Car- 
denas won. 

As a voluntary exile in California, 
the ex-Iron Man brooded six months 
over political ingratitude. He returned 
te Mexico last December and talked 
volubly of retirement from politics as 
army and industrialist henchmen 
worked secretly to reorganize his 
forces. 

The Callistas hoped to block the left- 
ward swing of the republic. Last week 
things seemed to be going well for their 
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Bombs Destroyed a Train in the Mexican Mountains; 
Government Supporters Blamed Calles’s Henchmen 
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Mexico’s Former ‘Iron Man,’ Gen. 
Plutarco Calles, Exiled by Cardenas 


cause.. The chief smiled as he read and 
ruminated. A knock at the door just 
before midnight interrupted him. 


Gen. Rafael Navarro, chief of the 
capital garrison, entered brusquely: 
“President’s orders . . . you must leave 
Mexico at dawn .. . conditions in the 
country demand it.” 

Calles: “The government is to blame 
for conditions.” 

Navarro did not argue. He posted 
100 soldiers around the Calles house. 
At 7 A.M., a military guard hustled the 
General, his son, and four prominent 
Callistas into an airplane bound for 
Texas. 

The government had explanations 
ready. Edward Reyes, chief of the Sen- 
ate governmental bloc accused Calles’s 
organization of bombing the Vera Cruz- 
Mexico City express Apr. 6, killing 9 
and injuring 14. He charged: “They 
plan to create a situation of terror un- 
dermining the Cardenas regime.” 

Cardenas: “Calles carried on criminal 
work against the revolution . . . he was 
sent away to guard the nation from 
further upsets.” 

From the comparative safety of the 
United States, the 59-year-old ex-dicta- 
tor retorted: ‘(Cardenas has gone into 
communism ... Chaos sweeps the coun- 
try ... Revolution against the Reds is 
stirring ... My Exile will accelerate it.” 


HUNGARY: Premier and ‘Peasant’ 
Shoot It Out in Best Tradition 


Last week in a Parliamentary de- 
bate opponents thundered at Julius 
Goemboes, burly Hungarian Premier. 
Raging at the government’s Danubian 
policy, Tibor Eckhardt, Peasant Party 
chief and once the Premier’s crony, 
led the attack. 

Suddenly Eckhardt’s temper boiled; 
he branded his old friend “unreliable.” 
Goemboes jumped up: “This is too 
impudent!” Quickly his critic demanded 
“knightly satisfaction.” 

Unlike American Congressmen, who 
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Ludwig Hauer: Pagans Disappointed Him 


adjourn public brawls to chat over 
spinach and chops, Hungarian legis- 
lators reach for firearms and swords. 
But busy Magyars pay little heed to 
the many frays. Too often, they know, 
bullets fly safely and blades flash with- 
out leaving a scratch. 

Eckhardt’s challenge to Goemboes, 
however, had a different hue. The bit- 
ter foes, who came close to a duel last 
year, seemed really out for blood. 


PisTtoLs: Next morning the Premier 
and his distinguished seconds, Presi- 
dent Sztraniavsky of the Chamber of 
Deputies and Secretary of State Thaly, 
drove to a near-by forest. There Eck- 
hardt and his seconds awaited them. 
The Duel Master and a doctor com- 
pleted the somber party. 

Beneath sweet-smelling pines, the 
combatants doffed coats and waist- 
coats. Gravely the referee warned: “I 
remind you, gentlemen, that dueling is 
against the Hungarian law and I ear- 
nestly advise . reconciliation.” Then 
with no more ado, he handed out 
pistols. 

The duelists marched to their places. 
At 25 paces they stood face to face. 
Like ready-made targets, their white 
shirts gleamed. 

Goemboes, entitled to the first shot, 
aimed at his arch-foe’s chest. Tensely 
he awaited the count. 

“One, two, three... 

BANG! 

Birds wheeled. Goemboes reeled with 
the kick of the pistol. His bullet 
whizzed harmlessly skyward. 

Then Eckhardt took marksmanlike 
aim. He, too, missed. 

As in most Continental duels, Death 
took a walk. 


P.tor: Rumor spoke of a treacherous 
plot: fellow statesmen on both sides, 
acting as seconds, resolved that no 


blood should be spilt. Secretly taboo- 
ing deadly weapons—razor-edged sa- 
bers and dangerous guns—they rum- 
maged through the dustiest shelves of 
Budapest’s armories. 

The Premier and his antagonist shot 
it out with a couple of ancient one-shot 
flintlocks, 


GERMANY: Nazi Reich Bishop 
Edits the Sermon on the Mount 


“,.. Turn thou and smite him back.” 

This flat contradiction of Christ’s 
famous’ teaching—‘“Whosoever _ shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also’’—has yet to appear 
in the new Nazi Christianity. 

But Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller, 
junking Humility as preached by the 


Saviour, smites for Retaliation—though 


not always immediately. 

His version: “If your comrade strikes 
you in the face in his excitement, it is 
not always right to strike him back 
immediately.” It is manlier “to main- 
tain a superior calm. Probably your 
comrade will then be ashamed of him- 
self.” 


ConscripT: Last week Christians 
everywhere read with astonishment the 
Bishop’s “Germanized” rendering of 
the Sermon on the Mount, contained in 
a 44-page de luxe volume called “Ger- 
man Words of God.” 


KEYSTONE 


Bishop Mueller: He Smote the Apostle 


They found that the ex-war padre 
and Nazi zealot, still nominally head 
of the Evangelical (Protestant) Church 
though stripped of all power, had con- 
scripted the Saviour as a Nazi apostle. 
The Bishop’s Christ, aided by Swastika 
catchwords—‘“blood,” “honor,” ‘“volks- 
gemeinschaft” (national unity) — 
breathed a spirit of self-assertion and 
nationalism. 

St. Matthew chronicled Jesus: 
“Blessed are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Mueller smote back: “Happy is he 
who bears his sorrow manfully. He 
will find strength never to lose courage 
and despair.” 

St. Matthew: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers...” 

The Bishop: “Happy are they who 
live in peace with their fellow country- 
ee. 5.53 

Sweeping the age-old teachings aside, 
the broad-shouldered primate, wearer 
of the Iron Cross and reverer of Hitler 
as “redeemer of Germany’s_ soul,” 
caused Christ to say: 


National unity is a high and holy 

value for which you must sacrifice. 

Mueller showed his violent anti- 
Semiticism. The Sermon’s mention of 
Jerusalem, King Solomon, and the Ten 
Commandments, he held, were Jewish; 
he eliminated references to the Old 
Testament. 


German voices joined the internation- 
al clamor disputing the changes. For 
one, Dr. Otto Dibelius, opposition Con- 
fessional leader, blasted the new ver- 
sion in his paper, “The Young Church.” 


PAGAN: In Berlin, Prof. Jacob Wil- 
helm Hauer resigned as chief promoter 
of Nordic paganism—Nazi religion 
which numbers among its patrons the 
war hero, Gen. Erich Ludendorff. Most 
fellow pagans, Hauer held, had lost en- 
thusiasm for the Nordic doctrine; the 
movement had degenerated into a pure- 
ly anti-Christian revolt. Observers saw 
in Professor Hauer’s exit the collapse 
of the pagan creed. 


Meanwhile German Christians found 
reason for rejoicing. The Fuehrer, in- 
timates revealed, had made up his mind 
that Christianity rated a place in Teu- 
ton life: Public attacks on the Saviour 
endangered national unity. 


TEXTBOOK: Hitler Replaces Goethe 
As Required Reading in Reich Schools 


If we find a place where we can 
rest with our belongings, a field to 
support us, a house to shelter us, 
have we not a Fatherland?—Jo- 
hann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


Germany’s greatest Dichter, whose 
poems have for generations delighted all 
Teuton schoolchildren, took a tumble 
last week. The Reich government ban- 
ished Goethe’s works from its new ele- 
mentary reader; Nazi overlords de- 
cided that the writings of the nature- 
loving poet lacked “intense national 
patriotism.” 

The revised textbook, compulsory for 
all German schools, bulked with new 
literary “gems” of a martial hue. Jos- 
tling chapters with such titles as “De- 
spite Death and the Devil” and “Blood 
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and Family,” they included wartime 
anecdotes from “My Battle,” by Adolf 
Hitler, and notes from the “Diary of a 
War Flyer,” by Hermann Wilhelm Goe- 
ring, Prussian Premier and German 
Minister for Air, 


INDIA: Independence Above All 
—Then Socialism! Is New Cry 


In 1921 Jawaharlal Nehru flashed 
dark fire at British Imperialism. In Al- 
lahabad, the somber-eyed Hindu, dis- 
ciple of Gandhi, organized a boycott of 
his future Emperor, Prince Edward of 
Wales, then visiting India. For that he 
went to prison for three months. 


But the punishment served only to 
embitter the wealthy young patriot. He 
junked completely his one-time admira- 
tion for British ideals, instilled by an ed- 
ucation in the finest English tradition— 
at Harrow School and Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Pandit Nehru became champion of 
the Independence movement, incited the 
peasants to rebellion and fostered the 
organization of labor. Other prison sen- 
tences failed to suppress him. 


Soon, as militant leader of Indian Na- 
tionalists, he eclipsed the Mahatma him- 
self. Swayed by his fiery oratory, the 
native political National Congress, rep- 
resenting a vast section of India’s 350 
millions, flung a defiant challenge at 
Britain: For the first time it proclaimed 
India’s goal as “complete independ- 
ence.” 

Meanwhile, London had other worries 
on Nehru’s account. After a visit to 
Russia, his anti-imperialist fire became 
tinged with red. 


SOcIALism: Last week when the Na- 
tional Congress assembled at Lucknow, 
historic landmark of British-Indian 
blood-spilling, the Pandit sounded a new 
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Jawaharlal Nehru Wants Socialism, Not ‘Slavery,’ for India’s Millions 


war-cry for India: Independence above 
all—then socialism! 

In a presidential address to 60,000 
assembled patriots he thundered that 
“the only solution of India’s problems 
lies in socialism, involving vast revo- 
lutionary changes in the political and 
social structure and ending the vested 
interests in land and industry .. .” 

Praising the Russian system, he 
urged organization of the masses into 
workers’ and peasants’ unions. 

The Red-tinted proposals took pa- 
triots by surprise. Absorbed by their 
fight for independence, the majority 
knew little about Moscow doctrines. 

Realizing this, the Pandit announced 
that at present he wouldn’t “force the 
issue.” 


“SLAVERY”: Then Nehru turned his 
fire on Britain’s latest conc -~‘on to 
India—the 1935 Federal Constitution 


BLACK STAR 


Addis Ababa: Between It and Italy’s Legions—Nothing but a Shorn Negus 





granting Indians limited self-govern- 
ment but making important reserva- 
tions to Britain, including, in an emer- 
gency, absolute power. 

The Pandit charged that the Consti- 
tution had as its objective the strength- 
ening of imperialistic domination and 
intensified exploitation of the masses. 

Tersely, he damned it a “charter of 
slavery.” 





WAR 





ETHIOPIA: Negus Shaves Off His 
Beard So the Duce Can’t Get It 


Mussolini’s legions bawl a merry 
song as they tramp through Ethiopia: 
“We'll get the Negus’s beard to shine 
our Duce’s boots with.” 

Last week Italy’s native allies told 
how they almost got the royal brush. 

After the rout of his Imperial Guard 
two weeks ago at Lake Ashangi, the 
King of Kings jogged south as fast 
as mule could carry him. With barely 
a hundred retainers he dodged upstart 
Galla tribesmen—who hate their Am- 
hara rulers. 

One night last week these savage 
warriors cornered the Little King in 
a cave. They stormed past his guard. 
But the Negus wasn’t there. Not un- 
til next day did the dull-witted Gallas 
remember a clean-shaven, sharp-nosed 
mite who slipped out as they slipped in. 

As Haile Selassie hopped from cave to 
cave, Marshal Badoglio drove down on 
Dessye—200 miles from Addis Ababa. 
Other Italian columns cut caravan 
routes between Ethiopia and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. Fascist forces began 
the encirclement of Lake Tana. 

Mussolini puffed his chest: “Italy is 
within reach of her objective—annihila- 
tion of the Ethiopian armies.” 


® The Imperial Ethiopian Government 
issued a communique: “If Italian 


planes bomb Addis Ababa, it proves 
the Italians are unable to defeat our 
troops.” 
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DETROIT: City Adds Hockey to 


The Dozen Sports It Dominates 


To an amazing extent, the high- 
geared automobile city dominates the 
American world of sport. 


Baseball—Detroit Tigers, world’s 
champions; Boxing—Joe Louis, out- 
standing heavyweight, though not yet 
champion; Football—Detroit Lions, pro 
titleholders; Speedboating—Gar Wood, 
king; Diving—Dick Degener, highboard 
champion; Swimming—Jim Gilhula, out- 
door 220-yard champion; Badminton— 
Walter Kramer, leading amateur; Golf 
—Walter Hagen, one of the most prom- 
inent old-guard birdie-shooters, and 
Charles Kocsis, one of the most prom- 
ising youngsters; Track—Bill Bonthron, 
holder of the outdoor 1,500-meter rec- 
ord, and Eddie Tolan, 100- and 200- 
meter sprint champion in the last 
Olympics;. Billiards—Jacob Ankrom, 
national amateur three-cushion title- 
holder; Weight-Lifting—Stanley Krat- 
kowski, strong man of the 165-pound 
class; Weight-throwing—Clark Has- 
kins, champion heaver at 56 pounds. 


Hockey: Last week Detroit’s hockey 
team, the Red Wings, got off to a good 
start in the finals of the Stanley Cup 
for the pro world’s championship. On 
home ice in a deafening din of approv- 
al, they downed the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, 3-1 and 9-4. 

Then in Toronto, with only one more 
victory needed, the Red Wings led 3-0, 
seven minutes left to play. But the 
Maple Leafs tied it up and won 4-3 in 
overtime. 

Skeptics suspected a “‘fix”—an agree- 
ment to hand the game to Toronto, 
thus swelling the gate receipts by pro- 
longing the series and earning players 
of both teams more money. But this 
could hardly have been the case. The 
players in the Stanley Cup final, ac- 
cording to a league rule, share in the 
receipts of only the first three games. 


Last Saturday night the Red Wings 
beat Toronto, 3-2, and added the puck 
prize to the city’s long list of sport 
achievements. They collected $1,500 
apiece—about one-fourth as much as 
Mickey Cochrane’s men earned for win- 
ning the baseball World Series last Fall. 
Sunday night, the Detroit Olympics 
outskated the Windsor Bulldogs of Can- 
ada to win the Teddy Oke trophy—em- 
blem of minor league hockey suprem- 
acy in the Great Lakes district. 

This week-end, The Detroit Times will 
honor all home-town champions with a 
banquet and will charge citizens $3 a 
head for the privilege of seeing and 
eating with their heroes. 


GOLF: Profitless Pros; One Who 


Turned Amateur; Bitter-Enders 


The chief reason why professionals 
shoot lower-score golf today than they 
did five years ago is that they now play 
practically all year round—wWinter as 
well as Summer. When snow whitens 
Northern fairways, they travel to the 
green links of California or Florida for 
cash competition in tournaments spon- 
sored by publicity-seeking resorts. 

Official figures showing the hottest 
linksman of the Winter season which 
ended last week-end have not yet been 
compiled. But several stars averaged 
close to 72 for 40 rounds. From 1920 
to 1930 Bobby Jones, who rested during 
the cold months, averaged approximate- 
ly 74 strokes per 18 holes in open tour- 
naments, yet year after year dominated 
the field. 

Biggest money-earner of the past 
Winter season was Henry Picard of 
Hershey, Pa. The smooth-swinging ex- 
caddy collected $4,623 in prizes, but 
after deducting expenses he probably 
had little or no net profit. In 1934, Paul 
Runyan took in $6,767, spent $6,765— 
net gain, $2. 

Sam Parks, national open champion, 
won his only prize of the Winter——$6.25 
—by tying for sixteenth place in the 
Riverside, Calif., tournament. Most 
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Goalie Smith, Detroit, Couldn’t Pro- 
tect a 3-Point Lead for 7 Mizxutes 


others did better, but few could have 
lasted out the campaign without delving 
heavily into their savings from Summer 
salaries as club professionals. They 
were willing to do this because they 
have to keep in the public eye; if they 


- drop out of the picture, no one wants to 


take lessons, watch their exhibitions, or 
buy their equipment. 


Pro TuRNS AMATEUR: In 1928 Ted 
Bishop, a 15-year-old long-hitting 
Massachusetts boy, became a golf pro- 
fessional but, after a four-year struggle 
to make ends meet, decided the going 
was too tough. He entered the ice 
cream business and asked officials to 
let him play as an amateur again. Last 
Fall they granted his request; he had 
stayed out of all tournaments, both 
amateur and professional, for three 
years. (If a golfer plays as a pro for 
five years, the United States Golf As- 
sociation will never restore his amateur 
status.) 

Bishop hopes to enter many of the 
important amateur match-play events 
—those man-to-man conflicts in which 
total scores count nothing, the number 
of holes won everything. To survive one 
of these tests, a golfer must have his 
share of luck and avoid stymies. 


Stymies: On the green he cannot lift 
an opponent’s ball even if it lies direct- 
ly in his path. It must be jumped with 
a niblick or sliced around with a putter. 

The tradition-loving U.S.G.A. insists 
that stymies be played in all match-play 
competition. But last week the Western 
Golf Association, subservient body, in- 
solently announced that, in its territory, 
stymies will be outlawed this year. 


DeatH Matcu: Near Swindon, Eng., 
last week two golfers, a retired farmer 
and a postmaster, continued a friendly, 
stymieless match that will go on until 
one dies or has to quit. They have 
played once a week for fourteen years. 
The ex-farmer has about as much 
chance as a debutante against a banker 
in a game of Monopoly. He is 73—years 
older than his rival—and 900 down. The 
winner gets a silver jug. 


ACME 
Henry Picard: Golf's Biggest Prize- 
Winner Probably Has No Net Profit 
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TRIAL: Jury Awards $250,000 in 


Suit for Breach of Promise 





New York newspapers generally give 
little space to breach of promise suits. 
But editors sometimes break the rule, 
when the case involves a prominent 
name or an unusual story. 

A fortnight ago, even the tabloids 
gave bare mention to a $250,000 breach 
of promise verdict. Yet one name was 
big and the story was fantastic. 

The defendant was Frederic Adam 
Gimbel, former treasurer of Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, son of a founder of the 
Gimbel Brothers department stores in 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Milwaukee. He did not appear in 
court. ; 

Lillian Mendal, plaintiff and only wit- 
ness at the trial, took six days to tell 
the following story to the jury: 


Miss MeEnbDAL’s Story: Daughter of 
poor parents, Miss Mendal left gram- 
mar school for work, came to New 
York and became assistant buyer for a 
Fifth Avenue dressmaker. Riding was 
her recreation. In 1917, when she was 
22, she met Gimbel, 26 and married, on 
a Central bridle path. 

Within three weeks she became his 
mistress; six months later, she left her 
$75-a-week job to live on the $1,000-a- 
month allowance he gave her. This 
arrangement continued for eight years 
—the allowance being increased to $2,- 
500 and then to $5,000 a month. 

In 1925 Mrs. Gimbel discovered the 
relationship. While making up her 
mind about a divorce, she sent her 
husband’s mistress on a world cruise. 

Mrs. Gimbel finally got the divorce, 
and then Gimbel broke new news to 
Miss Mendal; He had promised his 
father not to remarry during the older 
man’s lifetime. But he added: “I swear 
to you, Lillian, on my mother’s life, in 
the name of God, that two weeks after 
my father’s death, I will make you my 
wife.” 

Isaac Gimbel died Apr. 
Two weeks came and went. 
end of the third week— 

“ «By the way, Fred,’ I said, ‘you 
have not said a word about our being 
married’.”’ 

Gimbel’s answer: “We are not going 
to be married.” But next day he told 
her he would marry her if she waited 
for him in France. 


Miss Mendal went to Paris, and to 
the south of France. There, at Brides 
les Bains, a Madame Mario de Rivera 
introduced herself. The two women 
played bridge together; they went driv- 
ing; and Miss Mendal, long interested 
in fortune tellers, learned her new 
friend had clairvoyant powers. Mme. 
Rivera proved it by “seeing” a room 
Miss Mendal recognized from the de- 
scription. It was Gimbel’s. 


A few days later the prophetess pre- 
dicted that a message would make Miss 
Mendal unhappy. Within. 24 hours, 
Gimbel cabled, postponing their meet- 
ing. 


11, 1931. 
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Mme. Rivera left the resort—osten- 
sibly for England. Miss Mendal went 
to Paris to phone Gimbel in New York. 
She wouldn’t wait longer for him in 
France; she was coming home. 

“And then he says, ‘Well, if you come 
home I cannot see you; I am going to 
the mountains.’ And I said, ‘Well, I will 
come to the mountains.’ And then he 
said, in a very frigid tone, ‘You have 
asked for it; here it is. I am not coming 
to Europe and I am not going to marry 
you. You have been cold turkey for a 
long, long time’.” 

This distressing conversation ended, 
Miss Mendal’s phone rang again. Who 
should it be, but Mme. Rivera! Hurry- 
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Lillian Mendal, Back From World Cruise 


ing to the hotel, the seeress went into a 
trance to reassure Miss Mendal that 
Gimbel really loved her. 

Then the two women started back to 
the south of France. On the train Mme. 
Rivera again became clairvoyant: “I 
now get an impression of some man 
who will come into your life very short- 
ly... This man is going to fall in love 
with you, and he is going to propose 
marriage to you.” 

Sure enouzh, back in Brides they met 
Count Stanislaus Popielawski. 

“He was a man of rather medium 
stature of 50—anywhere from 52 to 55 
years of age and... his hair was rather 
brown, and his eyes also were of the 
same coloring and he had a mustache.” 

His hair was not entirely brown but 
“a mouse coloring with gray inter- 
spersed” at the temples. He spoke 
French and a little English, and from 
the start, he poured out his heart to 
Miss Mendal. 


Supplementing his protestations were 
Mme. Rivera’s visions: Marriage with 
the Count would shock Gimbel into rea]- 
izing his love for Miss Mendal. Besides, 
comforted the prophetess, “this man 
who is coming into your life and whom 
you are supposed to marry, will have a 
fatal accident; in other words... | 
mean that this man is predestined by 
fate to die within six weeks after his 
marriage.” 

Miss Mendal refused to consider any 
but her lost love, and the despairing 
Count left after a week. Soon the two 
women returned to Paris. There, lo! up 
bobbed the Count. And then events 
moved swiftly. 

One afternoon Miss Mendal and Mme. 
Rivera visited the Paris sewers with 
Popielawski. There Mme. Rivera slipped, 
knocking Miss Mendal down. Thorough- 
ly upset, Miss Mendal returned to her 
hotel and took to her bed. Next day the 
seeress ministered to her with coffee 
and pills. The latter gave her the 
strangest feeling—so that she hardly 
knew what she was doing when they 
went for a drive with the Count and 
entered a place with a great many 
benches. In fact, she knew nothing, un- 
til Mme. Rivera threw her arms around 
her and told her she was married. 

Mme. Rivera sailed for America. The 
Countess went off for a platonic honey- 
moon. She telephoned Gimbel. “How 
dare you call me?” he asked. “My un- 
derstanding is that you are living with 
a gigolo.” 

Without Popielawski, Miss Mendal 
hurried home to explain all. Arriving in 
New York, she telephoned Mme. Rivera. 
Gimbel answered. She dashed over to 
Mme. Rivera’s hotel. In Gimbel’s pres- 
ence, the prophetess grabbed her by the 
hair, clawed and slapped her. 

And then Miss Mendal saw the light. 


® In another suit, Gimbel subsequently 
admitted Mme. Rivera was also his mis- 
tress. According to his story, she told 
him she knew all about Miss Mendal, 
wouldn’t tolerate her as a rival, and 
would follow her to Europe and marry 
her off to some nobleman. Cables, which 
he identified as his, kept Mme. Rivera 
informed of the “future Countess’s” 
whereabouts. 


Suits: Ever since that discovery Miss 
Mendal has been in court. She brought 
a damage suit against Gimbel and 
Mme. Rivera for duping her into mar- 
riage. That case was thrown out, be- 
cause the Count didn’t fulfill the proph- 
ecy by dying and legally Miss Men- 
dal was still his devoted wife. 

In Reno she had the marriage an- 
nulled. Then she filed the breach of 
promise suit. 

During the trial, Gimbel’s attorneys 
denied Miss Mendal’s right to sue. For 
if Gimbel did promise to marry her— 
and they said she had no proof of that 
—Miss Mendal herself caused the 
breach by knowingly marrying the 
Count in order to make Gimbel jealous. 

But Miss Mendal’s story, supplement- 
ed by cables between Gimbel and Mme. 
Rivera, convinced the jury. Of the 
$2,000,000 she sought, they awarded 
her $250,000. This week Justice Ber- 
nard L. Shientag is considering whether 
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THE Spearhead or MOTORING PROGRESS 


Surely it is not assuming too much to suggest that all 
cars are better cars today as a result of the high standards 
established by Cadillac thirty years ago and progressively 
maintained ever since. * * Motorists generally have 


always recognized, and even re- 
quired, that Cadillac should give 
unmistakable evidence of its 
right to a distinct leadership in 
engineering, in handling, in 
riding, and in luxury. * 7 Yet 
much as all cars have improved 
as a result of example and public 
requirement, Cadillac in the 
Royal Family of Motordom has 
held fast and even emphasized 
these distinguished differences. 
‘* It is a pleasant thing that 
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Cadillac attains the peak of its thirty years of achieve- 
ment at the same time that it records the lowest prices 
in more than two decades. + + If you are disposed to 
question the almost universal admission that Cadillac’s 


cars surpass others in riding and 
driving, in comfort and in beauty 
—that Cadillac is still the spear- 
head of motoring progress— 
the briefest demonstration will 
reassure you. * + Cadillac has 
never done as well by its 
public in performance, in ap- 
pearance, in value, as in the 
current cars, 


Prices list at Detroit, Michigan, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment extra. 
Monthly payments to suit your purse. 
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Recently published analysis of four leading 
low priced cars reveals these amazing fats 


It will take you less than a minute to read 
the table printed at the right . . . the 
results of one of the most interesting 
comparisons ever made among compet- 
ing automobiles. 

This table gives you facts that every 
1936 car buyer should know. Proof that 
Terraplane leads the other three popular 
low priced cars in an amazing number 
of the important points on which figure 
comparisons can be made. 


Proof of Extra Value 
These figures show some of the extra 
values responsible for Terraplane’s big 
success of 1936. After you have read them 
you'll agree, we believe, that it will pay 


a — 


to visit the nearest of several thousand 
Terraplane showrooms . . . and see for 
yourself. 

There, one look will tell you that the 
car which is so much bigger all-around 
than the other three also has brilliant new 
style and luxury that lift it far out of its 
price class. 

Drive out in a Terraplane, and you'll 
find that the leader in power leads in 
performance, too. Test the getaway, the 
extra power and smoothness that have 
won and held so many official stock car 
records for Terraplane. Enjoy the big 
car “feel” that you miss in other low 
priced cars. 

Discover at the same time what it 


means, in comfort and ease of ontrol 
to have all the advantages of inde sender 
springing and a sturdy front axle . . , the 
result of Terraplane’s exclusive Radi 
Safety Control—patent applied fr, 


Leading in Safety, Too 


Comparisons of safety bring cut still 
more facts in Terraplane’s favor. For 
Terraplane is the only one of the “lead. 
ing four” that provides the complete 
protection of a body all of steel, with 
seamless roof of solid steel. 


Nor do any of the others give you the 
extra safety of Duo-Automatic Hydraulic 
Brakes—patent applied for . . . finest 
hydraulics, with a separate safety braking 
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ystem (1at takes hold automatically from 
he san? brake pedal if ever needed. 
ius a? ird braking system from the easy- 
acting ; rking brake. 

Plent of proof of Terraplane’s greater 
onom is waiting for you, too. Not only 
om a ual owner records, but from the 
Ios A: zeles-Yosemite Economy Run in 
which « Terraplane sedan, carrying three 
passeng rs and baggage, averaged 23.95 
fficial miles per gallon, over a moun- 
ainous 352-mile stretch with no coasting. 


Rcad-Proved Ruggedness 
Look a ruggedness figures .. . owner mile- 
pges 0: 125,000, 150,000 miles and more 
,.anc the 85,000 miles already piled up 
by the ‘rst Terraplane of 1936 production, 
ina gruelling, continuous endurance run. 

It is facts like these that emphasize the 
big difference between Terraplane and 
other low priced cars. See for yourself what 
they mean... at the nearest showroom. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ontario 


These facts are changing thousands of buyers to 
Terraplane ... the car that gives you... 


— *¥— 


Greatest Over-All Length (195 inches) ...5 to 12% inches more than 
the others. 

Longest Wheelbase (full 115 inches) ... up to 3 inches more than the others. 

Most Inside Room (145 cubic feet) . . . 24 to 27 cubic feet more than 
the others. 


Widest Rear Seat (472 inches)... more leg room, elbow room and shoulder 
room than the others. 


Most Usable Floor Space ...with level rear floor—no “hump”’—and, in Ter- 
raplanes with Electric Hand, a front floor clear of gear 
and brake levers. 


Biggest Battery (17-plate, 105 ampere hours) ... a capacity of 9 to 19 more 
ampere hours than the others. 


Biggest Baggage Compartment... and the only rear-opening baggage 
and tire compartment at mo extra cost in any low priced 
car. Spare tire lies flat inside. 


Roomiest Package Locker ... more room for parcels, maps, etc., than 
any of the others. 


Widest Range of Vision ... because of Terraplane’s deeper “V-type” wind- 
shield; and the widest rear and rear-quarter windows. 


Largest Gas Tank (161, gals.) ... 1% to 2% gallons more capacity 
than the others. 


Deepest Frame... 11/4 to 11/2 inches more frame depth than any of the others. 


Most Power (88 or 100 h. p.)... 3 to 9 more horsepower than the others; 
with smoothness no other low priced car approaches. 





88 or 100 H. P.—115-inch wheelbase 


‘JO 


and up for De Luxe Models, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
Standard group of accessories extra. 


SAVE...with the new HUDSON- 
C.1.T. 6% Time Payment Plan... 


very low monthly payments 


BUILT BY HUDSON—TERRAPLANE, 
$595 AND UP; HUDSON SIX, $710 AND 
UP; HUDSON SUPER STRAIGHT 
EIGHT, $760 AND UP, F.O.B. DETROIT 
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or not to set aside the verdict. Miss 
Mendal, however, has already given 
her thanks for the award: 

“This will help eradicate a memory 
that I thought could never be wiped 
out.” 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Goodyear Co. 
Asks Court to Overrule FTC 


In Cincinnati last week the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. petitioned the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to review the 
Federal Trade Commission’s ruling of 
a month ago, which ordered the rub- 
ber company to “cease and desist” 
sclling tires at reduced prices to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Because the price 
preferences enabled Sears to undersell 
independent dealers, the trade commis- 
sion claimed the reductions violated 
anti-trust laws by “lessening competi- 
tion and tending to create a monopoly.” 
The tire company replied that, despite a 
two-year investigation, the commission 
made 18 fundamental errors and 80 con- 
tributing ones in its findings of fact. Its 
reductions, said Goodyear, made prices 
to Sears less than 41% per cent lower 
than the price of an equal number of 
tires sold to independents. Besides, the 
company alleged, the commission failed 
to take into account that Sears bought 
a larger quantity of tires, spent more 
than $6,000,000 on advertising, and con- 
tributed almost $10,000,000 to Good- 
year’s overhead. 

UPHELD: By the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court, a lower-court decision 
awarding $2,500 damages to Fofo Lou- 
ka, Greek tragedienne. Miss Louka sued 
Park Entertainments, Inc., for libel be- 
cause they displayed her picture in front 
of a burlesque theatre. This, Miss 
Louka claimed, implied that she was 
acting in burlesque, which subjected her 
to ridicule and contempt. The court 
solemnly studied tragedy and burlesque. 
It found tragedy “the highest type of 
cramatization” and the tragedienne 
“the highest type of the acting profes- 
sion.” But “burlesque is not art and is 
not acting...” It is “a place to display 
good-looking girls in unappropriate 
dress—sometimes in nudeness.” As a 
result, the lower-court judge who felt 
Miss Louka’s reputation had been in- 
jured could properly “find that many 
people would regard a woman who per- 
formed in [burlesque shows] as lacking 
a sense of delicacy and modesty.”’ Miss 
Louka, said the court, had “an artistic 
reputation of the best in Boston.” 

Finep: Gen John J. Pershing, war- 
time commander of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, $50 for what City 
Judge H. O. Carlson of Turlock, Calif., 
called “one of the most aggravated 
cases of speeding” ever brought into his 
court. En route from Sequoia National 
Park to San Francisco last week, the 
General, his sister, and Crawford Shaef- 
fer, chauffeur, dashed through Turlock’s 
25-mile zone at 48 miles an hour. High- 
way Patrolman Cecil Kilroy sounded 

his siren three times, warning them to 





stop. The car sped 14 miles on to Mo- 
desto, where Patrolmen Ira Shields and 
Urbane Pickering halted it and served 
the General with a summons. Assessing 
the maximum fine for a first offense, 
Judge Carlson said he regretted that he 
could not mete out a heavier punish- 
ment. Pershing was not in court. 
Lost: By Dr. Marguerite Asdery of 
Paris, her suit to force Cecile Sorel, 
aging French actress, to pay 10,000 
francs for a contracted but unperformed 
operation to remove wrinkles from her 
neck. Dr. Asdery sued, claiming her 
professional rcputation had been dam- 
aged by Mme. Sorel’s refusal to uxnder- 
go the neck operation. The actress de- 
fended the suit by testifying that one 





5: WIDE WORLD 
Cecile Sorel: Her ‘Fishlike 
Stare’ Yas Exhibit A 


cperation by Dr. Asdery was enough: 
the first, to remove wrinkles from her 
cyelids, prevented her from closing her 
eyes and left her with a “‘fishlike stare.” 

DIRECTED: By Judge Frank Swain 
of Los Angeles Superior Court, that the 
jury return a verdict for Jackie Coogan, 
defendant in two suits for $300,000 dam- 
ages. The former child film actor was 
sued by relatives of two companions 
killed in the same motor accident that 
cost his father’s life last May. They 
claimed that, as owner of the car, Coog- 
an was negligent in permitting his 
father to drive when intoxicated. Al- 
though he exonerated the elder Coogan 
of drunkenness, Judge Swain directed 
the verdict because the actor was under 
21 at the time. “It would be a novel 
principle of law,” he told the jury, “if 








a child were held to have the right to 
control his father. While a father has 
no right to drive a son’s car without the 
consent of the son, yet if a minor son 
does consent that his father drive the 
car, he loses control over the car... 
as he has no control over his father.” 











EDUCATION 





OATH: Bay State Still Lacks 
Faith in Teachers’ Patriotism 


Four times last month, a thousand 
persons crowded the largest. auditorium 
of the gold-domed Massachusetts State 
House .on Beacon Hill, Boston, to at- 
tend hearings on the proposed repeal of 
the Teachers’ Oath law. The statute, 
passed last year, requires educators to 
swear to uphold the Constitution. The 
repeal bill was filed by the Massachu- 
setts Council of Teachers Union which is 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Eminent Bay State educators—among 
them President James B. Conant of 
Harvard, William A. Neilson of Smith, 
Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University, 
and Stanley King of Amherst—said the 
oath law defeated its own ends: that it 
bred suspicion of teachers among pu- 
pils, might be an opening wedge for 
political domination of schools, and was 
more a child of Fascism than of De- 
mocracy. 

Defenders of the law—the American 
Legion and its women’s auxiliary—vig- 
orously championed it as the only way 
to prevent teachers from spreading 
foreign isms in classrooms. 

Boos, hisses, jeers and raucous laugh- 
ter filled the auditorium during the 
seven-hour hearing sessions. To in- 
volved questions put to him by legisla- 
tive partisans of the oath, Dr. Conant 
was curtly ordered to answer “Yes” or 
“No.” Because repeal proponents 
laughed at the Rev. Royal Hayes, of 
Middleboro, a former army chaplain 
who defended the law, the cleric turned 
in anger: “Behind those sneers there 
beats the black, insidious, atheistic 
heart of Communism.” 

Senator Charles G. Miles, question- 
ing Dr. Earl M. Winslow—who resigned 
as head of Tufts College’s economics 
department rather than take the oath 
—-found the ex-professor’s replies so ir- 
ritating that he ordered a State troop- 
er to make Winslow sit down and stop 
answering. 

Representative Thomas A. Dorgan, 
a former bus driver and author*of the 
Teachers’ Oath law, gave the Quaker 
teacher a hint: “Professor Winslow 
should go to the University of Moscow 
which is looking for good men to teach 
the Karl Marx doctrine of destroying 
Christianity and love of country.” 

Last week Massachusetts educators 
who thought the measure weuld be re- 
pealed by a slim majority got a rude 

shock. The House of Representatives 

voted 133 to 88 to retain it. Repeal ad- 
vocates noted sadly that the majority 
favoring the law was five more than 


when it passed. 
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Born: To Prince Paul, head of the 
regency council ruling Yugoslavia for 
13-year-old King Peter, and Princess 
Olga, sister of the former Princess 
Marina, Duchess of Kent, their first 
daughter, in Belgrade. They have two 
sons. 


BirTHDAY: Gov. Wilbur Lucius Cross 
of Connecticut, 74, Apr. 10. The na- 
tion’s oldest Governor said he entered 
politics six years ago because of a 
““daemon’’—defined by Goethe as ‘‘some- 
thing of a god who influences one’s 
life.” During his long teaching career 
at Yale, Governor Cross “evaded” the 
daemon. But after his resignation as 
dean of the Yale Graduate School in 
1930, “the daemon came out and got 
control.” 


..-Cha:les Evans Hughes, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, 74, Apr. 11. 





INTERNATIONAL 


St. John the Baptist: Mrs. Robert 


Gave Him a _ Birthday Party 

He attended the Supreme Court’s usual 
Saturday morning conference to de- 
cide argued cases and assign the writ- 


ing of opinions. 


Honorep: St. John the Baptist, prize- 
winning horse owned by Mrs. Lawrence 
Wood (Chip) Robert, wife of the for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
‘ury, with a party in Washington on his 
eighth birthday, Apr. 6. His dog friends 
attended the celebration, bringing with 





them their owners who included Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, and Dr. Guillermo Patter- 
son, Cuban Ambassador. The orchestra 
played “Happy Birthday to You” and 
“Barney Google.” 

ENGAGED: Dwight F. Davis Secretary 
of War in the Coolidge Cabinet, Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines in the 
Hoover Administration, and donor of 
the Davis Cup, international tennis 
trophy, to Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, daugh- 
ter of the late Paul Morton, Secretary 
of the Navy in the Roosevelt Cabinet, 


widow of the president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, and pre-Repeal 
president of the Woman’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform. 


..- Gerard B. Lambert, yachtsman who 
owns the Yankee, Atlantic and Vanitie, 
to Mrs. Lansing Mull, divorcee of Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. 


MARRIED: George Mortimer Pullman 
Lowden, only son of former Gov. Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois and grandson of 
the Pullman Company founder, and Sig- 
run Magnusson, daughter of a Cana- 
dian farmer, by the Rev. Dr. Frederick 
Shannon, in his Chicago study. 


..- Clifford Sutter, tennis player, and 
Suzanne Tenney, whose sister is the 
wife of Francis X. Shields, tennis play- 
er, by the Rev. Albert J. M. Wilson in 
Christ Church, Greenwich, Conn. 


...-Byrnece Macfadden Muckerman, 
daughter of Bernarr Macfadden, pub- 
lisher and physical culture advocate, 
and Georges Metaxa, actor, in Armonk, 


HARRIS & EWING 


Mrs. Charles Sabin, Repeal Leader 


N. Y. Both were previously widowed 
by automobile accidents. 

CELEBRATED: By Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ford, their 48th wedding anniversary, 
Apr. 11. To the automobile manufactur- 
er and his wife it was “just another 
day.” 


DivorceD: Bennett Cerf, president of 
Random House, New York publishers, 
by Sylvia Sidney, film actress, in Los 
Angeles, on charges of incompatibility. 
Miss Sidney testified that ten days aft- 
er their elopement last Oct. 1, “he was 
to meet me at the studio. But as I was 
on location I was a few minutes late. 
He became very angry and abusive.” 

Sick List: Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
novelist (minor operation for undis- 
closed ailment): “doing well” at the 
Medical Center, New York. 


.--Henry B. Plant, New York million- 
aire (cold): attended by two family 
doctors who flew to his yacht in Ha- 
vana. 


April 18, 1936 


..-Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist (wrist 
injured in “Puerto Rican Clipper” ac- 
cident—-see page 34): “My tour is 
ruined.” 





Diep: James M. Beck, 74, Liberty 
League leader, constitutional lawyer, 
Assistant Attorney General in the Mc- 
Kinley-Roosevelt Administration, Solic- 
itor General in the Harding-Coolidge 
Administration, and Representative 
from Pennsylvania from 1927 to 1934, 
of coronary thrombosis, in his Wash- 
ington home. 


Beck started out as a Democrat. But 
William Jennings Bryan’s nomination 
incensed the young attorney who al- 
ready staunchly believed in a hands-off- 
the-Constitution policy. He switched to 
the Republican Party in which he made 
his name as a vigorous anti-trust law 
prosecutor. 


Always outspoken, he _ criticised 
President Wilson as caustically as he 
later assailed Franklin Roosevelt, in 
whose administration he resigned from 





INTERNATIONAL 
and Daughter of a Former Secretary 
of the Navy, Engaged to Dwight F. Davis, Former Secretary of War 


the House because Congress was “‘mere- 
ly a rubber stamp for the Executive.” 
From then on he became one of the 
prominent anti-New Deal lawyers, de- 
livering the Supreme Court argument 
against TVA, which he lost, and against 
the SEC, which he won just a week 
before his death. 


.--Howard Thurston, 66, magician, 
after a long illness, in Miami Beach, 
Fla. When he was 7, Thurston saw 
Herrmann the Great give a legerde- 
main exhibition in Columbus; from that 
moment on, he too wanted to be a 
magician. 

Thurston denied that magic succeeds 
because the hand is quicker than the 
eye. Instead, he said, the carefully 
planned routine of the trick deceives 
the mind. For this reason, he worked 
tirelessly, inventing routines and gadg- 
ets for his tricks. 

At his bidding, hammers smashed 
plates that floated in the air. At the 
White House, spectators. certainly 
thought -he had pounded Calvin Coel- 
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idge’s watch to pieces; yet he dug it out 
intact from the center of a loaf of bread. 
In another Washington performance, 
Thurston apparently pulled a bottle of 
real whisky from the pocket of Andrew 
Volstead, prohibitionist. 


..- Marilyn Miller, 37,.for fifteen years 
America’s leading musical comedy ac- 
tress, of a toxic condition following a 
sinus infection, in New York. Mary 
Ellen Reynolds—who combined her 
mother’s name, Lynn, with her own to 
make Marilyn, and to it added Miller, 
her stepfather’s surname—first ap- 
peared on the stage at 4. Her dancing 
and singing came to the attention of 
Lee Shubert who put her in “The Pass- 
ing Show of 1914.” From that and 
other Shubert shows, it was only a step 
to “glorification” by Florenz Ziegfeld 
and a series of appearances in her big 
hits, “Sally,” ‘‘Sunny,’’ “Rosalie,” 
“Smiles,” “Peter Pan,” and her fare- 
well, “As Thousands Cheer.” She was 
married three times, to Frank Carter, 
killed in a motor accident, to Jack Pick- 
ford, whom she divorced, and to Chester 
O’Brien, chorus man in her last show. 


...-Mrs. Nina Van Zant Spies, 74, wid- 
ow of August Spies who was hanged 
with three other anarchists for Chi- 
cago’s Haymarket riots of 50 years 
ago, of a heart ailment, in her Chicago 
rooming house. Nina Van Zant—de- 
scribed as a “strikingly handsome girl 
of a dashing type of beauty’’—attend- 
ed Spies’s trial and fell in love with 
him. A few days before he died on the 
gallows, she was married to him by 
proxy, his brother taking his vows. 


..- James Lucey, 81 shoemaker who be- 
came Calvin’ Coolidge’s friend when 
Coolidge was a sophomore at Amherst, 
remained his counselor, and was in- 
formed in the first letter the President 
wrote after entering the White House: 
“If it were not for you I should not 
be here’; after a six-month illness, in 
Northampton, Mass. 


... Leopold von Hoesch, 54, German 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
since 1932, former Ambassador to 
France, and an active negotiator in the 
conferences since Chancellor Hitler 
broke the Locarno Treaty, of a heart 
attack, in London. 


.--Constantine Demerdjis, 59, Premier 
of Greece, of apoplexy, in Athens, 


.-+C. G. Challinor, one of the three 
survivors of the “Sun Racer’s’” crash 
(see page 34), of his injuries, in Union- 
town, Pa. 


Lert: By Rudyard Kipling, British 
author who died Jan. 17, a net estate of 
$712,240 (£142,448). He left $20,000 of 
it to his daughter, for whom he had 
made other provisions during his life, 
and $5,000 to her husband. Mrs. Kip- 
ling gets his estate at Burwash and 
income from the residue, to which will 
be added all royalties accumulating 
during the next 21 years. From the 
smallness of the estate, friends deduced 
that Kipling must have given large 
sums to his family prior to his death— 
for he was the best-selling author in 
Britain, and in 40 years his American 
royalties alone totaled $1,750,000. 
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SCREEN: ‘The Great Ziegfeld’ as 
He Might Have Done It Himself 


The late Florenz Ziegfeld glutted his 
musical comedies with luxury. “The 
Great Ziegfeld,” his film biography, 
which opened last week, carries on his 
tradition of superlatives: the most ex- 
pensive actors, the best dancers, the 
most beautiful girls, and the same ex- 
travagant attention to minute details. 

The photoplay—a medium he held in 
contempt—boasts by far the most elab- 
orate spectacle numbers ever to grace 
a musical picture; at times they sur- 
pass the master showman’s love of 
glorification. But to a _ generation 
steeped in Ziegfeldiana, it is like drink- 
ing champagne from a kitchen glass. 

William Anthony McGuire, au*nor of 
many Ziegfeld hits, including ‘The 
Three Musketeers” and “Whoopee,” did 
the half-legend, half-fact script. 

The celluloid memoir begins with 
Ziegfeld (William Powell) as a-side- 
show manager of Sandow, the strong 
man. His constant rivalry with Bill- 
ings (Frank Morgan), a_ character 
blended from half a dozen. contempo- 
raries, starts there. Through him; Zieg- 
feld meets Anna Held (Luise Rainer), 
and their romance, joint theatrical suc- 
cess, and separation take up most of 
the acting part of the film. His happy 
marriage with Billie Burke (Myrna 
Loy), his financial ups and downs, and 
his death end. it. 

Powell plays Ziegfeld so suavely it 
is an entertaining if not too temnvera- 
mentally accurate portrayal. Luise 
Rainer is a lovely,. vivacious Anna 
Held. She sings as charmingly as she 
acts, and is a believable toast of Broad- 
way. Miss Loy struggles admirably 
under the burden cf playing a well- 
known, living actress; anyone would be 
miscast in the part. 

But the real glory of the film rests 
in its bounty of Follies song hits and 
stars—in person or impersonation. Fan- 
nie Brice would stop the show if any- 
thing could stop a projection machine. 
Buddy Doyle is a pleasant Eddie Can- 
tor, singing “If You Knew Susie.” And 
A. A. Trimble, a Cleveland, Ohio, map 
salesman, is a startling and sad re- 
minder of the late Will Rogers. Har- 
riet Hoctor dances as magnificently as 
she did so often for Ziegfeld. 

The picture runs over three hours,. 
and during the first release, it is being 
shown throughout the country twice a 
day at $2.20 top. It cost $1,500,000— 
a tribute Ziegfeld would have liked. 


FRANK CAPRA: Star Director Goes 
To Town With‘Mr. Deeds Goesto Town’ 


Film players’ names magnetize cus- 
tomers to box offices. Audiences often 
go to see stars without knowing any- 
thing about the picture. But ask a film 
fan to name three top-notch directors 
and he stares blankly. 

Few directors have broken through 
the ranks of anonymity to the average 
moviegoer. David Wark Griffith’s and 
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News-Weex at the Circus: Last Week a Ringmaster (Upper Left) Tooted His Whistle to Introduce Ringling 
Who Opens Bottles With a Whip, a Clown, an Indian Who Shoots Arrows at Balloons, Horses Playing Rint 
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Pros. & Barnum & Bailey’s 1936 Spectacle in New York. Dazzled Youngsters Gaped at a Cowboy, a Man 
ound-an-Elephant, Chinese Juggle:s on a Tight Wire, Rough-Riding Cossacks, and Acrobats on a Perch Pole 
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Cecil B. De Mille’s names have had com- 
mercial value in the past. Today, ex- 
hibitors claim, Frank Capra’s has. 
Since 1934, when he made the long-to- 
be remembered “It Happened One 
Night,” his name on a picture—and in 
marquee lights—has had the same box 
office effect as a popular player’s. 

This director insists on able actors. 
“A poor script can be made into a good 
picture by using good actors.” Most 
critics add “if Capra directs.” His skill 
in drawing the best out of people work- 
ing for him has transformed many a 
mediocre player into a good one. But 
what makes him worth $1,000,000 to 
any studio is no arty abracadabra. It’s 
his head, which he uses. 

The 38-year-old Italian-born son of 
a Sicilian wine-grower got into films 
the hard way. He knew nothing of the 
stage and his only acting experience 
went back to his childhood: as a news- 
boy he put on a cryfest with each paper 
he sold. He wanted to be an engineer, 
but gave that up to write. His first 
typing exercises supplied gags for the 
Hal Roach and Mack Sennett studios, 
and for Harry Langdon, on whom he 
first turned his directorial genius. 


Nine years ago, through neither pull 
nor reputation, Capra got his directing 
job at Columbia Pictures—where he 
has risen to his present stature. Harry 
Cohn, Columbia’s president, needed a 
good director to work cheaply. He 
thumbed through an alphabetical film 
directory and reach Capra’s name be- 
fore that of any other unemployed di- 
rector. Since then, few Capra films 
have failed to make money. The one he 
likes best, “The Bitter Tea of General 
Yen,” was one of the box-office failures. 

His newest, “Mr. Deeds Goes To 
Town,” should be another success, de- 
spite its cumbersome title. It’s strung 
on the basic love-story-with-complica- 
tions formula. But the complications 


would make a Freudian dreamer sit up 
and take notice. 

A poetry writing, tuba-playing hick, 
Longfellow Deeds (Gary Cooper), in- 
herits $20,000,000. 


His lawyers take 


the Lord—by traditional skullcaps, interspersed wit 





him to New York and put him in the 
hands of a press agent (Lionel Stand- 
er), whose reverse-English job it is to 
keep Deeds out of the newspapers. The 
town’s star sob-sister, Babe Bennett 
(Jean Arthur), ties him up exclusively 
by playing on his sympathy and pre- 
tending to be an unemployed stenog- 
rapher. Her nickname for Deeds, “The 
Cinderella Man,” makes him the joke of 
New York. 

Disillusioned about everyone but the 
pseudo-stenographer, Deeds decides to 
give away all his money. His lawyers 
and two spurious relatives declare him 
insane. At his sanity trial Babe ex- 
plains, helps clear him and Deeds does 
the rest. 

The plot is no world-beater, but Cap- 
ra’s light-hearted additions are. They 
include: Cooper sliding down a banister 
and tickling a statue’s foot; Cooper 
playing the tuba; two soft-minded old 
ladies testifying at the sanity hearing 
that “Longfellow has always been pixi- 
lated”; in the same scene a psychia- 
trist’s charted explanation of a maniac 
depressive; and Lionel Stander doing 
almost anything. 


‘SMALL-TOWN GIRL’: Janet Gaynor, 
Assisted by Robert Taylor, Makes Good 


A small-town girl (Janet Gaynor) 
with big-town ideas accidentally meets 
a wealthy student doctor (Robert Tay- 
lor) from Boston. They marry when 
drunk and repent when sober—the Bos- 
ton bad boy was engaged to and in 
love with another girl (Binnie Barnes). 
To prevent a scandal, the couple agrees 
to stay married for six months, then 
to divorce quietly. But time, plus love 
and a major crisis, makes the marriage 
permanent. 

“Small-Town Girl” is a_ sprightly 
film, well acted, directed, and produced 
by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, who spotted 
it with a generous share of amusing in- 
cidentals. Aside from the leads there 
are excellent performances by Frank 
Craven, Edgar Kennedy and Willie 
Fung, a funny Chinese servant. 





RELIGION 








BAPTISTS: Iowa Parish Secedes 
Over ‘Radicalism’ in Indiana 


The advisory board of the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church, Waterloo, Iowa 
—with 1,700 members it ranks as the 
denomination’s largest parish in the 
State—voted a $2,500 benevolent fund 
budget for 1936. But the board tied 
strings to it: no money should go to 
Baptist organizations which “advocate 
communism, modernism or in any way 
deny the fundamentals of the faith ‘once 
for all delivered to the saints’.” 

Since the organizations to which the 
parish contributes are parts of the 
Northern Baptist Convention and the 
Iowa Baptist Convention, the Waterloo 
fundamentalists voted to investigate 
suspected radicalism in these groups. 

The most shocking evidence which 
couldn’t be explained away came from 
Hammond, Ind., where they heard the 
Rev. John M. Hestenes, director of 
Brooks House, a Baptist settlement 
building, had held two Communist meet- 
ings. One protested against the Scotts- 
boro case; the other commemorated the 
eleventh anniversary of Lenin’s death. 

A fortnight ago, Rev. Percy B. Che- 
nault—who studied for the ministry at 
the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 
announced his Waterloo congregation 
had voted to sever its bonds with both 
conventions, a procedure it has the right 
to follow, since membership is volun- 
tary. 

Last week Mr. Hestenes—who directs 
30-odd settlement houses for foreign- 
born people under the auspices of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society 
—said he did not sponsor the two meet- 
ings, but merely loaned Brooks House 
to the radicals. 

Hammond Communists reported that 
although Mr. Hestenes is friendly to 
the Reds, he never fails to buttonhole 
them to argue that communism is all 
wrong and that they ought to be 
Christian Americans. 





Passover WEEK: Orthodox Jews, shoulders —— in tallithim (prayer-shawls), heads covered—as required in the House of 
i; more worldly felts and derbies, foregather in synagogues . . . 
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_ FOURTH ESTATE 





HELGESEN: Editor Whose Young 
Life Is a Thrill-Writer’s Dream 


In 1895 William Randolph Hearst, 
young West Coast fireball, bought The 
New York Morning Journal (which be- 
came The American in 1902) from the 
late John R. McLean, father-in-law of 
the Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean who 
owns the Hope Diamond. Since then 
Hearst has reputedly spent $25,000,000 
trying to blast a hole in the solidly 
entrenched line of opposition New 
York morning papers: The Times, 
Herald-Tribune, and News. 

On his American, Hearst has lav- 
ished enough costly comic _§ strips, 
features and sports columns to dress 
up half a dozen newspapers. But red 
ink has continued to ooze from The 
American’s corporate veins. 

Still fighting last week, “The Chief” 
moved two more men into the battle- 
line. One was his son, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Jr., whom most Hearst 
editors consider the ablest of their 
boss’s five sons. 

Since 1933 young Bill has held the 
nominal position’ of The American’s 
president. Last week he became pub- 
lisher. 


YounG VETERAN: Into another -de- 
partment went a tall, scraggy reporter 
who at 35 deserves the rank of veteran. 
Ray Helgesen has been raised, almost 
from crib days, on such Hearst publi- 
cations as The New York Mirror, 
American, and Journal, The Washing- 
ton Herald; and The Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. Now, for the first time 
in his life, he holds a job away from 
the city room’s clang and clatter; his 
sharp wits and active imagination have 
been assigned to The American’s pro- 
motion department. 

Helgesen might well have jumped 
from a movie screen or out of a fast- 
paced newspaper novel. Since he 
started work for The Washington Her- 


oa? 


++ + @$ grave, Biblically-bearded rabbis tell and retell the story 
children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the [first-born of f the] | 


ald in 1920, he has packed enough 
Fourth Estate drama into his frail, 
willowy body to keep a thrill-writer 
going for a decade. 

Outside the office, Helgesen is gentle- 
manly and soft-spoken; inside, he be- 
comes a feverish madman-genius who 
works with furious nervous energy and 
expects his reporters to do the same. 

One night last June might serve as 
a typical Helgesen evening. For half 
an hour The Washington Herald’s city 
editor sat in an apartment building 
trying to argue a theatre-owner out of 
a $1,000,000 libel suit. Then he hur- 
ried back to the office to see what was 
happening. Two minutes after his ar- 
rival a flash came over the wires tell- 
ing of a grade-crossing accident at 
Rockville, Md., in which thirteen school 
children died. Helgesen rushed report- 
ers and photographers to the scene, 
called every hospital in town, and got 
telephone interviews from parents of 
the dead children. Ten minutes before 
the opposition could reach the streets, 
Herald boys were selling extras. 

Then he turned back to the theatre- 
owner who had followed him to the 
office. In a few minutes he got the 
man to drop the suit and sign a-re- 
lease. On top of this, Helgesen bor- 
rowed $10 from him to buy sandwiches 
and coffee for his reporters. 

Half an hour after these incidents, 
a drunken policeman staggered into 
the office and belligerently threatened 
to bash in Helgesen’s head. The 160- 
pound editor broke his hand with the 
blow that knocked the cop sprawling, 
then went quietly home to bed. 


Helgesen demands and gets doglike 
devotion. He taunts his men and 
drives them mercilessly, yet hands 
them every nickel he has if they need 
it. Furthermore, he never harbors a 
grievance. 

His father, Henry Helgesen, Repre- 
sentative from North Dakota, decided 
his son should have an orthodox edu- 
cation. Ray went to Friends School, 
Washington, played football and got 
his chest crushed doing it. He tried 


the whole catalogue of schoolboy tricks 
on his masters and was dismissed. 
Later on he attended the University of 
Chicago for a few months. At 18 he 
gave up the idea and started work on 
The Washington Herald’s sports desk, 
dabbling in straight news stories on 
the side. 


GuHouL: One night a glassy-eyed man 
entered the office and confided that his 
wife had not died of natural causes— 
that her relatives had poisoned her. 
Young Helgesen saw a great story. He 
got lanterns, picks and shovels and 
went to the graveyard with the man 
to exhume the body. The work done, 
Helgesen discovered the man was in- 
sane—a wartime shell-shock victim. 
Police, finding the body on top of the 
ground, set out to scalp the crusty re- 
porter. Helgesen took a train to New 
York. 

In June, 1933, he moved back to The 
Washington Herald. There he had a 
fine contempt for Capitol news unless 
it had a human interest angle. 

Last June he sent two reporters over 
to Montgomery County, Md., to cover 
the Circuit Court trial of John Martin 
Boland, Washington gambler, charged 
with conspiring to murder. The court 
intended withholding the verdict until 
a second defendant could be tried; but 
one of Helgesen’s reporters, hidden in 
the judge’s shower room, overheard the 
decision. Helgesen beamed, rubbed his 
thin, nervous hands together, and 
rushed his scoop to the streets. 

This aggressive journalism cost 
American Newspapers, Inc.—Herald 
publishers—$5,000 and got 90-day 
sentences for the reporters and a con- 
tempt citation for Helgesen. Defending 
the contempt case in court, Elisha 
Hanson, suave Hearst lawyer, spoke 
with a heavy heart: “I know of no time 
when I entered a court with more 
regret ... The article was unfortunate 
and ... imexcusable ...I extend... 
apologies.” 

Helgesen raged to friends: “It’s a 
fine situation when your own lawyer 
gives you hell for a fine news beat.” 
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AVIATION 


ACCIDENTS: Death Pilots Six 
Planes in One Fateful Week 








“If you had to travel a distance of 
500 miles or more and were given a 
choice of train or airplane, which would 
you take?” 

Thus interviewers gathering material 
for Fortune magazine’s Fourth Quar- 
terly Survey recently queried some 3,000 
persons widely spread through income 
groups, ages, and geographical lo- 
cations. 

A fortnight ago, the magazine’s April 
issue appeared with a copyrighted anal- 
ysis of the answers. Only 30 per cent 
of the men and 19 per cent of the wom- 
en chose the airplane. Even more dis- 
couraging to airline officials: Of those 
choosing trains, 70 per cent gave “safe- 
ty” as their reason (the remainder— 
“less expensive” 9 per cent; “more re- 
liable” 8 per cent; ‘more comfortable” 
7 per cent). Half the people, then, still 
consider airline travel too unsafe for 
their patronage. 

Yet the airlines had just completed 
the safest year in their history. Be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1935, and publication of 
the survey, only four accidents that re- 
sulted in passenger fatalities had oc- 
curred on domestic airlines. On the huge 
Pan American network, not a single 
passenger had been killed in over two 
years. Overall 1935 figures showed pas- 
senger safety 20 per cent above that 
estimated for the occupants of auto- 
mobiles on American highways. 


Airline officials discussing the survey 
blamed air travel’s DANGER label on (1) 
the spectacular nature of the airline ac- 
cidents that do occur; (2) the public’s 
confusion of scheduled airline travel 
with the more dangerous flying done 
by the army and navy and the infinitely 
more hazardous non-airline flying 
carried on by civilian pilots; (3) nation- 
wide, even international, press treat- 
ment of airplane accidents compared 
with brief local treatment of most 
others. 

As though macabrely to illustrate this 
last thesis, airplane accident after air- 
plane accident blazed across last week’s 
front pages. One airline official estimat- 
ed the effect would be to cut the next 
60 days’ traffic by 10 per cent. 


BomBer: Sunday, Apr. 5. At 7:30 
P. M. a big Keystone bomber lumbered 
off the Pottstown, Pa., airport bound 
due south for Langley Field, Va. On 
board were Lt. Stetson Brown and four 
enlisted men. 


An hour and a half later a highway 
patrolman caught sight of the ship 
weaving through a heavy rainstorm 
near Fredericksburg, Pa.—45 miles west 
of Pottstown. He watched it—obvious- 
ly lost—circle low around an airway 
beacon light, then streak into the near- 
by mountainside and burst into flames. 
All five were killed instantly. 


Sun Racer: Tuesday, Apr. 7. At 
10:09 A.M. the radio dispatcher at the 
Pittsburgh-Allegheny Airport received 
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WIDE WORLD 


The ‘Sun Racer’ Comes to Rest in Pennsylvania’s ‘Aviator’s Graveyard’ 


a message from pilot Otto Ferguson of 
TWA’s crack Douglas transport “Sun 
Racer.” Ten miles east of the field, he 
had been flying blind at 3,000 feet, was 
“letting down” for his landing. Pitts- 
burgh’s ceiling was 1,700 feet—more 
than ample. Yet four hours passed with 
no further word of the “Sun Racer” and 
the fourteen aboard. 

Then it came by phone from a bruised, 





U. S. RECORD—1935 





Passenger- Psngr Passenger- 


Miles Deaths Miles per 
Death 
Scheduled 
Airlines 360,569,431 15 24,037,962 
Railroads 18,479,791,000 OD poses ses 
Autos* 410,000,000,000 21,000 19,523,300 
Psngr No 4ig ire 
Ships available BOTS sienws0e 
Miles All Miles per 
Flown Deaths Death 
Scheduled 
Airlines 63,540,233 23 2,762,619 
Private 
Flyingt 79,056,180 271 291,720 
Army 
Flyingtt 62,941,620 47 1,339,240 
* All occupants considered as passengers 
7 July 1, 1934—July 1, 1935 
t Mileage estimated from hours flown—449,583 








hysterical girl—Nellie Granger, the Sun 
Racer’s air hostess, calling from near 
Uniontown, 30 miles south of Pittsburgh. 

A few minutes after 10, the pilot had 
told her they were about to land. She 
had seen to the fastening of the seat 
belts before going to her own seat. 
Through the fog she had glimpsed tree 
tops—“‘terribly close.” Then the ship 
crashed on a wooded ridge. Knocked 
out an instant, she came to, did what 
she could for the two surviving passen- 
gers, and started running down the 
mountainside for help. 


Cusp: Wednesday, Apr. 8. John Men- 
dillo, student pilot, took off with his in- 





structor, Douglas Turnbull, from Roose- 
velt Field, Long Island. At the end of 
a half hour’s flight, the pair banked 
their Taylor Cub for a landing. Sud- 
denly a Bird biplane, flown by Walter 
Barlow, swung in beside them. The two 
planes struck, then fell, killing Men- 
dillo. Four days later Barlow died of 
his injuries. 

© A few miles north of Hamilton, Ohio, 
Elmer Treiber arid’ Frederick Sherer 
were cruising at a low altitude in a 
small biplane. Watchers saw them sud- 
denly crash into a field. Both were 
killed. 


® In Burlington, Vt., William Tanner, 
pilot for the National Airways, took one 
of the line’s spare planes up for a test 
flight. With him went mechanic Hoyt 
Gilmore. Engine trouble developed. 
Tanner made a desperate attempt to 
avoid striking a house in his path, and 
cleared it by inches. But the plane 
nosed over in a field, killing Tanner. 


CurpPrerR: Saturday, Apr. 18.° Just at 
dawn, the big 19-ton Pan American 
Sikorsky flying boat, “Puerto Rican 
Clipper,” taxied out from the float in the 
harbor of Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Aboard were eighteen passengers and a 
crew of seven. At one end of its take-off 
course across the harbor, Capt. C. D. 
Culbertson pushed the throttles forward. 


Suddenly, when the ship had reached 
a speed of 50 miles an hour, a small 
launch loomed up dead ahead. The Clip- 
per swerved, but struck one wing tip 
pontoon against the launch, twisting 
itself so violently its forward bulkhead 
sprang open. 

As the sea rushed in, all but two of 
the passengers and the steward got free 
of the ship and were picked up by boats 
rushed from the shore. (See page.28). 
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BUSINESS 





EARN IN GS: Some Low-Price Stores Drop; Other 


Stores, Motors Show Sharp Rise for First Quarter 


Whether or not it actually serves 
any such purpose, the first quarter of 
each year usually gets hailed as an 
index of the entire year. Last week 
major corporations began lifting their 
heads from their books to say some- 
thing about operations thus far in 1936. 

To date, the news is not uniformly 
good. Among the low-price chain 
stores, sales of Woolworth and W. T. 
Grant fell off, compared with last year. 
Kresge, Kress and J. J. Newberry 
showed improvement; Montgomery 
Ward’s first quarter sales were $67,- 
543,801 compared to $63,471,064 last 
year. 

President David Sarnoff of Radio 
Corporation of America announced 
that his company’s first quarter would 
be nearly 25 per cent below last year’s. 
Estimates by National Biscuit Co. in- 
dicate earnings for the first three 
months of 1936 alntost twice what they 
were for the same period a year ago. 


Ward Baking Corp. did almost three 
times as well. Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, reflecting unsettled oil con- 
ditions on the Pacific Coast, showed a 
considerable drop—from a $1,350,000 
first quarter last year to $400,000 this 
year. 

Considering production reports that 
have been coming from the automotive 
industry it is not surprising that the 
three companies to report 1936 figures 
should be able to do so with a smile. 

Nash Motors, one of the depression 
laggards, with a 1935 first quarter loss 
of $405,906, announced a profit of $72,372 
for the present period. White Motor 
Co., celebrating its complete separation 
from Studebaker Corporation, which 
formerly owned 95 per cent of its stock, 
crept out of a six-year string of losses 
and announced that it expected a sub- 
stantial profit for January, February 
and March. 

Most interesting of all reports was 


CONVERTED CORNFIELD: Less well-known than Cadillac and Chevrolet are the Diesel 
locomotives General Motors builds through its subsidiary, the Electro-Motive Corp. 
Foreseeing a big future for Diesels, GM last year bought a 74-acre cornfield 14 miles 


southwest of Chicago and commissioned 


the Austin Company of Cleveland to erect a 


model factory there. The plant, rccently completed, has the world’s largest all-welded 
electric traveling crane, weighing 205 tons. If orders for locomotives come in too fast, 
the 550-foot wall of glass can be removed ar:d extensions built. 


General Motors’s statement: net income 
for the 1936 first quarter reached $53,- 
800,000 against $31,553,896 last year. 
Some of this huge improvement is ac- 
counted for by the change in production 
schedules brought about by the moving 
ahead of the Auto Show, but most of it 
is actual increase in business. General 
Motors’s Chevrolet passed Ford early in 
the year to take first place among all 
cars. 

Out of 25 makes (six of them General 
Motors) the only cars to show a loss in 
registration for January and February, 
1936, were Ford, Hupp, Reo and Au- 
burn. Altogether the six General Mo- 
tors brands gained 79,425 cars. Buick 
and Chevrolet each gained about 100 
per cent, Oldsmobile about 55. 


COTTON: Ball Starts Rolling Too 
Fast for Smith to Jump on 


For a year the administration has 
been worrying about cotton. During the 
1934-5 season it took 4,500,000 bales 
from farmers as security for loans of 
12 cents a pound. How to dispose of the 
surplus has been a problem ever since. 
A week ago last Sunday Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace announced a plan 
for getting rid of the cotton. Last week 
cotton men in the know were telling a 
tale of political woe that had been hid- 
den behind the Administration’s prosaic 
plan. 


Pouitics: A month back, Senator E. 
C. (Cotton Ed) Smith, South Carolina 
Democrat, introduced a bill also de- 
signed to liquidate the government’s 
cotton stocks. But his bill provided for 
different means of disposal. The Sena- 
tor wanted a Federal board of three 
members to auction off the government 
cotton at the rate of 20,000-25,000 bales 
a week. 


Authorities didn’t take to Smith’s 
idea. It seemed likely to depress cotton 
prices when demand was slack. And it 
seemed certain to hold back sales in 
weeks when demand was good and could 
absorb more than the bill’s quota. 


But Cotton Ed has an important fol- 
lowing, and agriculture-minded mem- 
bers of the Administration like to have 
his backing. Consequently Oscar Johns- 
ton, acting head of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, unofficially let the 
Senator know that the government 
liked its own idea better than his so 
that Smith could save his face. 


Smith, who has spent 28 years wres- 
tling with cotton problems in the Senate 
—he calls himself the Father of Cotton 
legislation—found himself in a tough 
spot. He always wants his farmer 
friends in the South to know that he 
personally is behind any government 
action on cotton. 

March 31, the government told Smith 
that it was going to get rid of 1,000,000 
bales by giving it back to the farmers 
at 11% cents a pound—which was be- 
low the market—and let the growers 
make themselves a little profit. The 
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Since 1752 Mutual fire insurance 
companies have labored to help 
mutually insured property own- 
ers avoid fires—with skilled fire 
prevention effort —including 
thorough inspection and engi- 
neering service. 


Over 35 billion dollars worth 
of property is currently insured 
against fire in Mutual com- 
panies. And the proportion of 
loss to the total value is lower 
among Mutual policyholders 
than among any other group. 


Under the Mutual plan this re- 
duction of loss benefits all Mutual 
policyholders since the savings 
are returned annually to them. 

During the last ten years the 
savings returned to the policy- 
holders by the 75 leading com- 
panies, who are members of the 
Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, amounted 
to over $135,000,000 ... a sub- 
stantial reduction in cost. 

Write today for the interest- 
ing booklet,““Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance.” Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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An American Institution 
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officials who broke the news to the 
crestfallen Senator were very kind. 
They told him he could announce the 
plan if he wanted to—claim it as his 
own, for all they cared. 

Smith was quick, but he wasn’t quick 
enough. Advance stories of what the 
government was up to got into the 
paper Apr. 1, before he had time to in- 
troduce a new bill embodying the Ad- 
ministration plan. Apr. 2, the Senator 
got in his bill, but it all happened so 
quickly that the Senate didn’t catch on. 
Apr. 3, in an open hearing, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was busy discuss- 
ing Smith’s first, discredited bill. The 
committee members didn’t know there 
was a new one. 

Then the government’s official an- 
nouncement of its scheme took the wind 
out of the Senator’s sails. For the gov- 
ernment’s plan doesn’t need any legis- 
lation behind it. 

Smith wanted to get his new bill 
passed first, but the officials thought 
that if they were to sell 1,000,000 bales 
by September they had better start the 
ball rolling. They are trying to make 
it right with the Senator by giving him 
the credit for their plan. 

But the Senator still feels very badly. 


TOBACCO: Ex-Immigrant Bids 
The Industry Watch His Smoke 


In 1908 a cultivated young man, 
fresh from Robert College in: Constan- 
tinople, landed in_America.- Born of 
Greek parents at Ordou, in the Turk- 
ish tobacco country, he naturally drift- 
ed toward the tobacco-scented towns 
of North Carolina. Winston-Salem 
stopped him. 

Ten years later, Ery Kehaya was the 
wealthiest American of Greek extrac- 
tion. He had learned all that he needed 
to know about tobacco, more than 
most people ever learn about business, 
and enough about American social life 
to serve him well. 

He helped develop the blend of to- 
bacco which now goes into R. J. Reyn- 
olds Co.’s Camel cigarettes, married 
Grace Whitaker, belle of Winston- 
Salem and niece of old R. J. Reynolds, 
and established the Greek-American 
National Union, source of his greatest 
pride. It helps Greek immigrants edu- 
cate themselves to become Americans. 

On the business side, Kehaya’s great 
achievement consisted in taking over, 
in 1916, the Standard Commercial To- 
bacco Co. and carrying on large-scale 
importation of Greek, Bulgarian and 
Turkish tobaccos. 

Last week Standard Commercial To- 
bacco held its annual _ stockholders 
meeting, in spite of dissension in the 
Kehaya family which has resulted in 
an application by Ery’s brother, A. C., 
for an injunction to prevent the meet- 
ing. 


The court postponed its hearing of. 


the application, suggesting that mean- 
time the company should not remove 
A. C. Kehaya as director. Standard 
Commercial didn’t remove him; it got 
around the suggestion by not reelect- 
ing A. ~.—simply left his place vacant. 


Only 230 votes out of a total of 338,668 
cast at the meeting supported him. 

Meanwhile, the management has 
asked the SEC to investigate A. C.’s 
activities which seem to have consisted 
of an attempt to oust the present 
management. 


THE COLONEL: A year before Stand- 
ard Commercial’s 1936 meeting, an 
event took place which, although ap- 
parently unrelated, had a great deal to 
do with Ery Kehaya’s chances for fu- 
ture success in the tobacco business. 
In his farm home 20 miles from Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he bred race horses, 
Col. Woodford Fitch Axton died Apr. 
4, 1935. 

The huge, good-natured, lumbering 
sportsman had been for 30 years the 
leading independent in the business. 
His Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., one of 
the country’s rare depression phenome- 
na, whose sales jumped from $5,000,000 
in 1929 to $28,000,000 in 1934, grew out 
of the Colonel’s own energy and re- 
sourcefulness. 

When the tobacco trust tried to put 
all its rivals out of business, Wood 
Axton hid in cracker barrels in country 
stores to get evidence of unfair busi- 
ness methods. He succeeded, and saved 
the enterprise which he had started 
with some tobacco machinery received 
in exchange for a bad debt. That was 
in Theodore Roosevelt’s trust-busting 
days, about 1908, when Ery Kehaya 
was a newcomer to these shores. 

In 1926 Axton bought the rights to a 
menthol-cooled cigarette and, aided by 
a clever advertising campaign, put 
Spuds on the market. Seven years 
later, the Colonel again went at the big 
tobacco corporations, this time with a 
10-cent cigarette called Twenty Grand 
which soon began to cut into 15-cent 


op ae 


sales. % 


Markinc Time: In. 1930, the business 
of importing leaf tobacco had fallen to 
alow ebb and Ery Kehaya decided that 
he would get his Standard Commercial 
Tobacco Co. out. of it. He practically 
ceased trading in leaf, and began to 
liquidate his stocks (1929 sales, $4,- 
508,000; 1934 sales $57,500; 1929 in- 
ventories, $2,217,000; 1934 inventories, 
$283,000). 

Kehaya handled his company as 
though it were an investment trust. 
Result: With tobacco-sales income of 
only $98,000 m 1935, the company’s net 
income was $238,000. 

But Kehaya, with his ear to the 
ground, decided that the time had come 
to extend himself. He realized that 
following Wood Axton’s death there 
would be a huge tax to pay on the 
Colonel’s estate and cash would be 
needed to pay it; so he made an offer 
for Axton-Fisher’s Class B_ voting 
stock. 

Of 112,000 outstanding shares the 
Axton family—Wood and. his two 
brothers, Ed and Bob—owned about 85 
per..cent.. Kehaya bought 80,000. and 
thereby got control of a $5,000,000 
corporation with potential sales of more 
than $30,000,000 a year. 

Tobacco men wondered, when Kehaya 
took over Axton-Fisher, whether Wood 
Axton’s policies would stand. So far 
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His heart on his sleeVe... 
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and, proud of; It / “GEORGE” is in love . . . with 


his job and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines. For it isn’t every waiter who can wear America’s 
Sleepheart on his sleeve—and what’s more, serve the kind of 
meals that are prepared on The George Washington, the most 
wonderful train in the world. No indeed! Such delicious dinners 
call for special service in keeping with the quality of the food. 
That’s why “George” is so proud—and the reason why you get 
perfect service in our Tavern Diners. Try one of our special 
dinners on your next trip—the modest prices will give you a 
pleasant surprise! 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN e THE FE.F.V. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Finest Fleet of Genuinely 
Air-Conditioned Trains in the World. Insist upon it! 
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George Washiniilon wn 1785 








Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio miniature 
model railroad, the largest in the world, 
at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City—dur- 
ing June, July, August and September. 
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A Four-Room Suite—on Wheels 


there has been no indication of any 
change. Kehaya, now chairman of the 
Axton-Fisher board, still has his work- 
ers affix the union label to every pack- 
age that leaves his factory. That was 
one of Wood Axton’s pet ideas. He 
once told- a workman who said he 
didn’t want to join a union: 

“Boy, you never know anything 
about your employers nor what they 
are going to do to you. You better 
join.” ; 

Axton-Fisher’s 1935 sales took a 
sharp drop—down to $20,000,000, large- 
ly because of inroads of other mentho- 
lated cigarettes. To meet this, Kehaya 
plans a huge advertising campaign. 
For the first time Axton-Fisher’s 10- 
cent Twenty Grand cigarette will be 
nationally advertised. 


TRAILERS: Factories Rush 1936 
Models for ‘Tin Can Tourists’ 


“Travel for less than staying at 
home.” 

“No more railroad fares, no expensive 
hotels to cramp your pocketbook.” 

“A homie wherever you may roam.” 


Such catch-phrases, appearing in 
newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments, last week heralded the arrival 
of the Spring buying season for camp 
trailers. The 270-odd manufacturers 
engaged in this new American industry 
reported business more than double last 
year as factories worked overtime turn- 
ing out 1936 models. 


In England “caravan cars” made their 
appearance shortly after the war. But 
in this country the demand didn’t be- 
come widespread until the depression. 
Then people suddenly saw houses on 
wheels as a novel and economical way 
to live and travel. 


Most trailers used to be homemade 
or custom-built at a factory. But with 
rising sales, manufacturers gradually 
adopted the mass output methods of 
the automobile industry: regular pro- 
duction schedules, a standarized product 


ba 
KEYSTONE 


with new models brought out annually, 
and instalment financing. 


GADGETS: Up-to-date trailers provide 
living quarters for two to six people 
and cost from $300 to over $1,000. The 
more expensive consist of a compact 
suite—dining room, kitchen, bedroom 
and bath—with all the comforts of 
home. Insulated walls keep out heat 
and cold. In Winter, a small coke or 
charcoal stove gives added warmth. 

Most models have a gasoline stove 
for cooking, and running water kept in 
a storage tank. Usuaily there are two 
lighting systems—one of 110 volts that 
can be hooked up to outside electric 
lines; or if no connection is available, 
the lights operate on power from the 
automobile battery. 

While accurate figures are unavaila- 
ble, estimates of the number of trailers 
in use range as high as 250,000. Roger 
W. Babson, the economist, recently pre- 
dicted that within 20 years “‘more than 
half the population of the United States 
will be living in automobile trailers.” 


Buyers: The people who buy them 
are mostly middle-aged couples who 
have saved enough money to retire and 
gratify their lifelong ambition to travel. 
Ex-doctors, ministers, merchants and 
mechanics, with their wives, trek back 
and forth across the continent seeing 
the sights and stopping for awhile 
wherever the scenery appeals to them. 

Many of these nomads belong to an 
organization called the Tin Can Tour- 
ists of the World—so-named because a 
decade ago, when the society was 
founded, it was hard to buy food sup- 
plies along the road and most campers- 
out lived on canned goods. 

Each Winter the TCT holds a con- 
vention at Sarasota, Fla. This year 
3,200 members gathered from all over 
the country to dance, fish and play 
shuffleboard. 

The city provides a huge camping 
ground, marked off into lots, on which 
they park their trailers. Each lot rents 
for $1 a week, plus 25 cents for the 
privilege of hooking up to the municipal 
power line. Practically every. city in 
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Miami Trailer Camp: Most Florida Cities Have One 





Florida maintains a similar camping 
site to attract tourists. 

In addition to year-round trailerites, 
many families buy homes-on-wheels for 
week-end jaunts and Summer vacations. 
Manufacturers report a growing de- 
mand also from commercial firms. 
Traveling salesmen find trailers serve 
a dual purpose: by day, as an attractive 
display room for samples; at night as 
sleeping quarters, to save:hotel bills. 


CORPORATIONS: Heads Explain 
Why They Get Paid So Much 


Corporation presidents usually heave 
a sigh of relief after the stockholders’ 
meeting each year. Critical minorities 
often take an impish delight in asking 
embarrassing questions: Why doesn't 
the company make profits? Why 
doesn’t it pay bigger dividends? But 
what annoys officials most is criticism 
of high salaries. Last week the ques- 
tion of executive remuneration arose 
at the annual meetings of several im- 
portant corporations. 


RCA: Dec. 27 directors of the Radio 
Corporation of America hired Joseph 
P. Kennedy, former chairman of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, to 
suggest a plan for recapitalizing the 
company. Object: to get rid of $21.25 
a share in dividend arrears on the 
Class B preferred stock. 

Kennedy retired to his Florida home 
to study the problem. In less than four 
weeks he returned with his solution— 
a plan to simplify the corporation's 
financial structure by replacing thc 
Class A and Class B shares with a 
single issue of convertible preferred. 


At the stockholders’ meeting last 
week the question arose of how large 4 
retainer the red-headed securities ex- 
pert received for his month’s work. “I 
guess some of you will get a shock,” 
Kennedy warned. “My fee was $150,- 
000, from which ‘I paid $30,000 to ac- 
countants.” 


Whatever shareholders may have 
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“Doc” Fuller 
Gets Along Very Well, 


Thank You! 


Jennincs “Doc” FULLER 

didn’t have collateral or 

chattels when he settled, 
, some thirteen years ago, 
' in Wyoming’s historic 
“Goshen Hole,” famed 
Pes ’ in legends of the old 
West. An ex-service man, he had drawn a 
homestead of 160 acres of prairie land un- 
der a new Government irrigation project. 
He arrived, over a sticky gumbo road, with 
the deed to his land, a wife, a college degree 
~—and a lot of determination. 





At first he lived mostly on determination, 
one of the many homesteaders fighting to 
make farms out of a treeless plain. Then, 


in 1926, a beet-sugar factory was built at | 


Torrington. “Doc” and his neighbors got 
contracts guaranteeing cash for their beets, 
and assurance of financial help until bank 
credit could be established. 


“Doc” grew beets, and at harvest time, earned 
additional money by operating a receiving 
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station for beets enroute to the factory. In 
winter, he fed his leafy beet tops and beet 
pulp to cattle, thus establishing another 
source of income and supplying his land 
with fertilizer for the next year’s crops. 


Now “Doc” lives near an oiled highway in a 
fine, new home, connected with an electric 
power line. His original farmstead is occu- 
pied by his assistant—a share-farmer who is 
planning to buy a farm of his own. Mean- 
time,“ Doc’s” farm supports the two families 
well. Torrington is humming with activity. 


What the sugar beet accomplished at Tor- 
rington it has also accomplished in a hun- 
dred bustling communities from Ohio west to 
California. Essential to the agricultural econ- 
omy of eighteen states, | 
the beet sugar industry 
annually provides 30,- gay 
000,000 Americans with BW; 
their sugar—sugar which Py 
is unexcelled in purity mal 4 

and sweetness. a aes 
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One of a series of advertise- 
ments to promote the sale of 
beet sugar and to remind— 


UNITED STATES B' 


GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 
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— America of the resourceful- 


ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 


SUGAR ASSOCIATION 


\ _ COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 














Sturtevant 


REG. Vv. 5. PAT. OFF. 


200 Inch “Eye” for world’s largest 
telescope will be ground by this machine 
in Sturtevant Air-conditioned room. 
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22 Million pounds of air and gas 
per hour is capacity of Sturtevant Draft 
Fans at this Brooklyn Edison station. 





In St. Lowis Auditorium 2200 tons of 
air per hour are supplied by Sturtevant 
Fans and Air Washers. 





35 Railroads use Sturtevant “Rail- 
vane” Air Conditioning Units or Systems 
in passenger cars to assure comfort. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
Branch Offices in 33 Principal Cities 


Walls Linge? 


MAKERS OF AIR EQUIPMENT 





for Air Conditioning, Ventilating, Heating, 
Mechanical Draft, and Related Purposes. 
(on LV MSNERIR RES! 
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thought, they remained silent. By a 
vote of 11,000,000 to 11,000, they ap- 
proved the recapitalization plan. 


STEEL: In the Union Trust Building 
at Hoboken, N. J., stockholders of the 
United States Steel. Corp. munched on 
sandwiches and pumpkin pie. Homer 
Wakefield, an owner of some of the 
company’s preferred shares, read a 
two-page typewritten statement point- 
ing out that, according to newspaper 
reports, Chairman Myron C. Taylor in 
1934 received “the princely sum of 
$161,000,” and President William A. 
Irvin $102,000; meanwhile, preferred 
stockholders received only $2 a share 
instead of the regular dividend of $7. 

“I do not like anyone to attack the 


salaries that this corporation’s cx- 
ecutives receive,” Chairman Taylor 
snapped back. “I resent it.’ Compe- 


tition for the services of capable men 
is keen, he contended, and this necessi- 
tates “a liberal salary allowance.” 


IBM: At the meeting of Internation- 
al Business Machines Corp., President 
Thomas J. Watson cheered stockhold- 
ers with the news that in the first two 
months of this year the firm did a 
bigger business than in any similar 
period in its history. 

Then he launched a defense of his 
22-year stewardship of the company: 
“My total compensation during this 
period has averaged $184,154 a year 
...I took charge of the company with 
an understanding that if I could de- 
velop some new things and make 
money, I would receive a percentage of 
it... Today I draw a salary of $100,000 
and I get 5 per cent of the net profits 
after dividends of $6 a share have been 
paid on the stock outstanding at the 
end of 1934.” 


To illustrate IBM’s growth under his 
management, Watson pointed out that 
the company had only 235 employes 
when he became president in 1914; 
today it has more than 9,000. During 
this period the market value of its 
shares increased from $2,500,000 to 
$136,696,000, with the addition of only 
$3,600,000 new capital. 


6 
SHIPPING: Line Cives a Direct 


Great Lakes-to-Europe Service 


Down the St. Lawrence River into 
Lake Ontario, through the Welland Ca- 
nal to Lake Erie, then on to Detroit and 
Chicago . . . For many years tramp 
steamers have plied this all-water route 
directly between Europe and Great 
Lakes ports. Until 1933, however, no 
line maintained fixed sailing schedules. 


Then a fleet of vessels belonging to 
Olsen & Ugelstad, shipowners of Oslo, 
Norway, started a regular freight serv- 
ice between the Great Lakes and Eu- 
rope. The 2,500-ton liners had to be 
small to get through the shallow head- 
waters of the St. Lawrence and the 
various canals en route. But their limit- 
ed carrying capacity didn’t interfere 
with their popularity among shippers. 


Automobile manufacturers found that 
exporting cars entirely by water was 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Joseph Kennedy Got $150,- 
000 for a Month’s Work 


some 25 per cent cheaper than the usual 
method of shipping them by rail as faz 
as New York. Besides automobiles, the 
trim Norwegian freighters carried ma- 
chinery, canned goods, and other cargo. 


This week, with the official opening 
of the Great Lakes shipping season, 
Midwestern manufacturers looked for- 
ward to an expansion of this direct-to- 
Europe service. The Fijell Line (pro- 
nounced Fyell, Norwegian for. moun- 
tain), which operates the fleets will 
put three new vessels into operation, 
raising the total number to eleven, and 
providing sailings fortnightly instead 
of every three weeks as last year. 

In addition, the company announced 
the first passenger service ever operat- 
ed between the Great Lakes and Lu- 
rope. For $100—$180 round trip 
leisurely travelers can enjoy an approx- 
imately 25-day voyage on a freighter 
between Chicago and Antwerp, with 
calls at Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toronto, Montreal, London, Hamburg 
and Rotterdam. 


Since each ship has room for only 
eight passengers, the company’s chief 
worry has been lest too many travelers 
seek to sign up. To avoid a flood of 
applications, it scrupulously avoided is- 
suing any literature. Yet thousands of 
inquiries came anyway; prospective 
passengers already have booked half the 
space available for the entire season. 


© Agent-manager for the Fjell Line in 
Detroit is a 35-year-old, square-jawed 
Irishman, who gave up a managerial 
position with the Cunard-White Star 
Line to take his present post. When he 
answers a phone, James Higgins drawls 
“Yowzah” instead of the conventional 
“Hello.” He feels the Fjell Line has a 
great future, but one problem continu- 
ally bothers him—“remembering and 
pronouncing the names of the ships.” 
They were christened mostly after Nor- 
wegian mountains, and include such 
tongue-twisters as Carmefjell, Glitref- 
jell, Lukesfjell and Vardefjell. 


® With traffic already started on the 
Great Lakes, Midwesterners this year 
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NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, unswerv- 
ing, “straight line” stops 


NEW FULL-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CAB 


with clear-vision instrument panel 
for safe control 





























Again 


for Truck Buyers 


These new and more 
powerful Chevrolet trucks are 
the most economical you can buy 


oe 


For years, Chevrolet has led the way in 
supplying truck buyers with economical 
Perm transportation, and never was this quite 
sO apparent as it is today in the new Chevrolet trucks 
for 1936. 
These new Chevrolets will save you money on your 
delivery or haulage jobs in four important ways: (1) 
They are extremely low-priced. (2) They are the most 
economical trucks for all-round duty, because their 
Six-Cylinder Valve-in-Head Engines use less gas and oil. 
(3) They have the greatest pulling power of any trucks in 
their price range. And (4) their extra sturdiness and 
dependability mean lower cost of maintenance and 
longer life. 
All these qualities, plus the outstanding features pic- 
tured here, combine to make these new Chevrolets the 
perfect answer to your delivery or haulage needs— 
the world’s thriftiest high-powered trucks! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Leads the Way in Saving Money 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


with increased horsepower, increased 
torque, greater economy in gas and oil 


FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLE . 


with barrel type wheel bearings on 
1)4-ton models 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS FOR 1936 
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With this Coupon 
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CITY.----------2200"""""" STATE.------- 
TO RECORDS 
VIVIDLY INDEXED! 


Put these bright, durable “signal flags’ on 
any type of records you want organized for 
Pack finding — cards, charts, art work, port- 
olios, brief cases, etc. It’s easy, simple. (See 
below.) You clip Rand Mak-ur-own Tabs to 
any desired length, type or write your own 
labels, attach to the handiest margin. Labels 
can be changed at will. Mak-ur-own Tabs are 
flexible, transparent, celluloid strips, 6 inches 
long. Very durable. Available in seven colors. 


. Your stationer sells Mak-ur-own 


RAND Aek-ur-own 
INDEX TABS 
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XTRAFIOURS 


FOR YOUR 


USINESS DAY 


To increase the output of typed multiple copy forms 
by 50% or more is the common experience of users of 
Egry Speed-Feed. This is because the Speed-Feed 
eliminates the wasteful time- and labor-consuming cp- 
erations necessary to manually insert and remove car- 
bons, making all the time of the operator productive 

adding profitable hours to the business day. 

Equally important are the sharp savings effected by 
Egry Continuous Forms. No longer is it necessary to 
use costly and wasteful pre-inserted (one time) carbons. 
padded or loose forms and loose carbons. Nor is it 
necessary to invest several hundred dollars in a billing 
machine. because at a cost of less than 2¢ per day, the 
Speed-Feed instantly puts billing machine perform- 
anee in any typewriter without change in ty~ewriter 
construction or operation, or interfering with its use 
as a correspondence machine. 


Get all the facts. Ask for a 
demonstration in your own office. 
No obligation, of course. 


EGRY 


SPEED - FEED 












THE EGRY REGISTER CO., 
Dayton, Ohio, NW 418 


Please send complete information on the Egry Speed-Feed Sys- 
tem desi d for my busi 

















expect the heaviest shipping season 
since 1930. The severe Winter greatly 
depleted coal supplies around Duluth. 
As a result, shippers forecast that some 
40,000,000 tons of the fuel will move up 
the lakes during the next eight months, 
compared with less than 36,000,000 in 
1935. 

They look forward also to larger 
movements of iron ore and other bulk 
products, arising from the improvement 
in general business. Indicative of the 
trend, the M. A. Hanna Co., large coal 
and iron ore shipper of Cleveland, is 
putting into operation this season the 
first new vessels on the lakes since 1930. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Short Crop 
Forecast Puts Wheat Price Up 


When there is a large surplus of 
wheat in the United States, the price 
goes down but an excellent export busi- 
ness usually results. 

It looks as if there would be little 
surplus this year. Last month private 
guesses placed Winter wheat—which 
constitutes two-thirds of the American 
crop—at 525,000,000 bushels, a rosy 
estimate. 


A week ago the government Crop 
Reporting Board announced: that the 
harvest would not run above 493,166,- 
000 bushels. While both estimates may 
prove wrong once the crop is har- 
vested, traders took the government’s 
figures seriously. Wheat rose 2 cents 
a bushel on the Chicago market as a 
result. 

STEEL WORKERS: Last July President 
Roosevelt signed the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Act. Three months later the 
National Industrial Relations Board 
began to function. Since then the 
board has settled 317 out of the 641 
cases brought before it and has come 
out on the favorable end of 21 out of 
32 court decisions. But not one of the 
corporations which have been involved 
in disputes before the board has as yet 
abided by its ruling. 

NIRB’s latest order, given last week, 
went to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
of Pittsburgh, the nation’s fourth larg- 
est steel works. J. & L., long a bitter 
foe of Senator Wagner’s labor prin- 
ciples, had discharged ten employes for 
what the company called inefficiency. 
The board said the men had been dis- 
charged for union activities and that 
such things mustn’t happen. Workmen, 
it declared, have, under the Constitu- 
tion, a perfect right to organize and 
bargain collectively. The Senate, in 
fact, has prepared a resolution calling 
for an investigation to inquire into vio- 
lations of that right. 

J. & L. let the men stay fired, and 
said that it would carry the matter into 
the courts. Other corporations, similar- 
ly affected, are also holding out against 
the board, hoping that the Supreme 
Court will eventually throw out the 
Wagner Act bag and baggage. 

Congress, in anticipation of such an 
outcome, has already discussed plans 
for a substitute act. 
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SUICIDE: Why Self-Destruction 
And What Can Be Done About Ili 





If suicide figures may be taken as a 
key to contentment, the Irish Free 
State is the happiest country in the 
world, Austria the most miserable. In 
Ireland each year, 28 people per 1,000,- 
000 population dispatch themselves, 
while in politically torn, financially 
ruined Austria 345 per 1,000,000 die 
annually by their own hands. 

Chile, Spain and Norway are low on 
the suicide list; Japan, Germany, 
Switzerland are disproportionately high. 
Australia, England, Sweden and the 
United States cautiously cling to mid- 
dle ground. 

In The British Medical Journal which 
reached the desks of American doctors 
last week, Dr. C. Stanford Read, psy- 
chiatrist at London’s famous West End 
Hospital, complained that “a scientific 
study of [suicide] often falls back up- 
on barren statistical analyses, and 
medical literature ignores suicide as if 
it was scarcely entitled to recognition 
as a cause of death.” 

Then, before launching into his 
searching study of suicide’s cause and 
cure, Dr. Read raked over the “barren 
statistical” ground. In England he 
found the majority of suicides chose 
strangulation; while in better-armed 
America, guns furnished the favorite 
method of self-destruction. Three and 
a half times as many men as women 
see death as the only solution of earth- 
ly tribulations. 

While most investigators dismiss 
suicide as the result of objective forces 
—financial trouble, marital unhappi- 
ness and such—Dr. Read believes sub- 
jective forces almost invariably ac- 
count for the act. To substantiate this 
he notes that many people carry heavy 
burdens of trouble and still find life 
desirable, while others kill themselves 
for apparently trivial reasons. 

Dr. Read finds most suicidal impulses 
date from childhood: 

“Through disappointment and _ the 
frustration of instinctive desires the 
child will hate . . . those who stand in 
the way of such gratification. Such 
hostility commonly involves the death 
wish . . . but this becomes repressed 
into the subconcious mind... 

“When the young develop on normal 
lines these hostile mental components 
are lessened and subjugated .. . In 
less favorable circumstances they are 
generated in the mind in an exagger- 
ated degree, and lie repressed in its 
depths . . . Since we are all potential 
haters, we are all potential murderers 
. .. [Thus] one reason for self-destruc- 
tion is that the suicide desires death of 
another person, and in this way he acts 
out upon himself what he wished to 
inflict upon someone else.” 

Revenge is another major suicide 
motive—the desire to act the main role 
in a drama that will make others suf- 
fer. “Submissive masochism’’—desire 
to punish self—is still another. A man 
who has murderous wishes against 2 
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person he once loved frequently de- 
mands “self-punishment and a punish- 
ment that will fit the crime—the death 
penalty, self-inflicted.” 

In diagnosing tendency to suicide, 
Dr. Read advises doctors to look for 
melancholia, depressive states and in- 
somnia—sure indicators of mental con- 
flict. When it is impossible to trace 
these states of mind to organic trouble, 
he suggests psychotherapy as a means 
of laying a “healthy emotional founda- 
tion for the mental soil.” 


a 
ARCHEOLOGY: Egypt Gives Up 


Another 5,500-Year-Old Hoard | 


In ancient Egypt, architects and 
ghouls made pacts capable of exciting 
the envy of a modern racket chief. A 
dead king was interred in a vault de- 
signed by the court architect. Around 
the corpse, slaves piled richly inscribed 
gold urns, plaques and tablets; then 
they sealed the tomb. Next day the 
architect would hand robber friends 
plans of the tomb showing secret rear 
entrances. This skulduggery cost pos- 
terity whole chapters on ancient his- 
tory, and left few tombs unviolated. 

The vault of Tut-Ankh-Amen, un- 
earthed by Lord Carnarvon and How- 
ard Carter’s British expedition in the 


Fall of 1922, made archeological his- | 


tory and newspaper headlines because 


robbers had failed to reach its inner | 


chambers. 
Since Carter’s great discovery, Egypt 
has yielded whole vans of ancient bones 


and pottery but gave up no sensational | 


archeological find until last week. Then, 
Selim Hassan, professor at the Egyp- 
tian University in Cairo and the coun- 
try’s outstanding digger into history, 
announced a discovery. Across the Nile 
at Giza, home of the Sphinx and three 
great pyramids, he had found the nearly 
perfectly preserved body of one of the 
daughters of Chephren, builder of the 
second pyramid. 

Since 1929 Professor Hassan has 
rooted through the dust around Cheph- 
ren’s pyramid. His hirelings uncovered 
a temple at the base of the 472 foot 
monument and discovered a roadway, 
a third of a mile long and 90 feet wide, 
which led from the stone pile to Cheph- 
ren’s Valley Temple. 

Along this 5,500-year-old roadway 
Hassan a year ago discovered tombs of 
two of the king’s daughters. Little re- 
mained of their bones or of any treas- 
ure that might have been buried with 
them. Last week he had better luck. 

The tomb of the newly discovered 
princess was well preserved by mud 
deposits from the overflowing Nile. 
Like a beautician removing a gooey 
pack from 2 client’s face, Hassan went 
to work. On the girl’s body he found 
a gold necklace, gold wristlets and ank- 
lets, and a copper and gold girdle. At 
her feet lay two piles of gold. 

The princess, who lived in the Fourth 
Dynasty, was the niece of Cheops, 
builder of the Great Pyramid. Arche- 
ologists generally rated discovery of 
her tomb a feat second only to the dis- 
coyery of Tut-Ankh-Amen. 
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A Man Who Got Drunk on Life 


JOHN REED. By Granville Hicks, with the 
assistance of John Stuart. 402 pages. 156,- 
000 words. Index, appendix. Macmillan, 
N. ¥. $3.50. 

Lee Sing got exalted the day Jack 
Reed was born. After considerable pre- 
liminary tippling with Chinese friends, 
he retired to the pantry to enjoy the 
silent fellowship of twelve cups full of 
whisky. The cook’s celebration sym- 
bolized the infant’s future. Reed was a 
man who got gloriously drunk on life. 

Snubbed, hounded, and jailed because 
he carried radical convictions into ac- 
tion, the college-bred revolutionary lost 
neither his gusto nor his humor. Yet 
the flame of his idealism burned so 


| Clearly that men of widely different 
| social castes acknowledged the same 


affection for Jack Reed. 

Eldest son of a prominent Portland, 
Ore., family, he inherited wit and vali- 
ance from a father who as United States 
Marshal crusaded against political and 
business corruption. At Harvard, which 
he entered in 1906, young Reed’s in- 
independence ex- 
cluded him from elect clubs, but he 
wrote his way into assistant editorships 
of The Lampoon and Monthly. Husky 
enough to captain the water polo team, 
he held his own intellectually with such 
undergraduate associates as Alan See- 
ger, T. S. Eliot, Conrad Aiken, Kenneth 
MacCowan and Walter Lippmann. At 
football games he pranced before the 
crowd, exhorting. 2,000 college mates 
to sing louder encouragement to a team 
led by Hamilton Fish Jr., later an 
indefatigable Red hunter. 

After graduation, Lincoln Steffens 
gave him a job on The American Maga- 
zine and became his literary godfather. 
Within two years Reed was selling short 
stories to popular periodicals, writing 
poetry which won praise from Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and hobnobbing 
with Irvin Cobb, Charles Dana Gibson 
and other celebrated members of the 
Dutch Treat Club. 

The stuff that came from his heart he 
sent to The Masses, left-wing magazine 
which accepted practically any gifted 
attack on convention. Soon, as associ- 
ate editor, he met Big Bill Haywood, 
I.W.W. leader, who explained the class 
struggle as exemplified by the Paterson, 
N. J., silk strike. Reed talked to the 
workers, was thrown into jail for re- 
fusing to “move on,” and learned of 
police and judicial brutality. The mak- 
ing of a revolutionary had begun. 

Events of the next four years intensi- 
fied his dislike of capitalism. In Mexico 
he marched into battle with Pancho 
Villa’s troops, earned a national repu- 
tation as a war correspondent, and dis- 
covered American-made labor abuses. 
He rushed to Colorado where workers 
had struck in an effort to unionize three 
mines, one of which was controlled by 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. At Ludlow, 
Reed inspected the ruins of the strikers’ 
tent colony, machine-gunned and burned, 
with the resultant killing of thirteen 
women and children. 
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rates WORLD 
Zest He 
Eulogized His Wife, Abused Capitalists 


John Reed: With Equal 


A visit to the Western Front satisfied 
him that big business rivals had forced 
the World War on Europe. He fought 
the American conscription law and de- 
nounced profiteers and militarists so 
vigorously that The Masses was sup- 
pressed and its editors charged with 
conspiracy to promote mutiny and ob- 
struct recruiting. He heard of the in- 
dictment while he was in Russia taking 
in the 1917 revolution. He returned to 
face the court. 

The New York jury disagreed and 
Reed, trailed constantly by detectives, 
began a round of speeches which in- 
spired other charges which were later 
beaten or quashed. Between speeches 
he found time to establish a Communist 
Party and write “Ten Days That Shook 
the World,” a history of the Russian 
revolutionary outbreak, which became 
a text book in Soviet schools. 

He had given Washington such a case 
of jitters that he got little help when 
Finns jailed him after a passportless 
exit from Russia in 1920. So he re- 
mained three months in his solitary cell, 
planning two novels, and writing cheer- 
fully to his wife, Louise Bryant, who 
later married William C. Bullitt, present 
American Ambassador in Moscow. 
Divorced from Bullitt in 1930, she died 
early this year. Reed, the bogey of 
millionaires and statesmen, could ex- 
press his love for Louise like this: 

Rainy-rush of bird-song 

Apple blossom smoke 

Thin bells’ water-falling sound 

Wind rust on the silver pond 

Funny staring willow-wand 

Wan new grasses waking round 

Bluebird in the oak— 

Woven in my word-song 


White and slim my lover 

Birch-tree in the shade 

Mountain pools her fearless eyes 

Innocent, all-answering. 

Were I blinded to the spring 

Happy thrill would in me rise 

Smiling half-afraid 

At the nearness of her... 

The Russians finally got him out by 
arranging an exchange of prisoners. 
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Reed went back to Moscow in June. 
Three months later he died of typhus 
at the age of 33. They buried him near 
other Soviet heroes beside the Kremlin 
wall. 

His biographer, a 1923 Harvard grad- 
uate and academic radical, was ousted 
last May from an assistant professor- 
ship of English at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute. Officials called it “re- 
trenchment.” Hicks, a frequent con- 
tributor to revolutionary publications, 
charged “jingoistic red hysteria.” 

This well-documented book is extra- 
ordinarily interesting. Yet the author’s 
restrained style, which fails to conceal 
his own pink cast of thought, too de- 
cently veils the lustiness of his subject. 
Hicks might also have included the 
story of the detective who donned 
horned-rimmed spectacles, presented 


himself as a student, and asked permis- | 


sion to go around with Reed to learn 
more about the radical movement. 
Reed acquiesced and for four days 


gorged and drank himself to repletion | 


at the best restaurants, tossing the 


checks to the sleuth. Finally his invol- | 
untary host asked if Reed knew Trots- 


ky. Certainly, Jack knew Leon well. 
Would Mr. Reed write Mr. Trotsky a 

letter? Of course, but it would have to 

be in Russian. Reed composed a long 

message which the elated dick seized 

and promised to mail. Translated at 

police headquarters, it began: “Call this 

flatfoot. in.” 


SPARKENBROKE: The Twofold 
Approach to Reality: Art, Love 


SPARKENBROKE,. By Charles Morgan. 551 
pages, 187,000 words. Macmillan, New 
York, $2.75. 

Through three novels—‘“Portrait in a 
Mirror” (1929), ‘““‘The Fountain” (1932), 
and now ‘‘Sparkenbroke’’—Charles 
Morgan has explored the twofold ap- 
proach to reality, to the absorption of 
the ego in the absolute: the way of 


art, the way of love. In each the issue | 
has resolved itself, roughly, into en- | 
chantment versus fact, the anarchic | 
impulse of ecstasy against the claims | 


of responsibility. 


“Sparkenbroke” develops this con- | 


flict with more patience and more suc- 
cess. Internal tension, not external 


incident, distinguishes this contempla- | 
tive, finely-wrought novel. Change and | 
shift are not primarily of places: or | 


people, but of feeling and philosophy. 

Piers Tenniel (Lord Sparkenbroke) 
is a poet seeking always in his poetry 
what he found only in the ultimate 
presence of death: release from the 
corruption of personality. Dr. George 
Hardy is a good, hearts-of-oak British- 
er. Between the two men, Mary Le- 
ward gyrates giddily. To Piers she is 
linked by a common mysticism; to 
George by all her traditions, loyalties, 
daylight reasoning. 


Forced to decide, she drops the poet 


and marries the doctor. But she finds 
it was only the skeleton of a decision, 
an act of will unbacked by heart. 

In Italy, thrown with Sparkenbroke 
again she tumbles once more into con- 
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We bave prepared a large. colored 
travel map of Europe which is de- 
signed especially for laying out 
trips. Ask any Raymond-Whitcomb 
office or any travel agent for a copy 


places in your trip? 


Let Raymond-Whitcomb help you plan 
an “independent” European trip. We 
have exact and up-to-date knowledge of 
all the details of European travel... 
places, trains, hotels, prices, ete. We 
ean secure all your tickets, reserve your 
hotel rooms, engage automobiles for 
sight-seeing . . . in short, make complete 
arrangements for you. 


Call at any of the convenient Raymond- 
Whitcomb offices . . . or write us about 
the trip you would like to make. Or 
you can get in touch with us through 
your local travel agent who will write 
us at your request. 


Raymond - Whitcomb 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
B m, 145 T: *St. 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia, 1517 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 320 North Michigan Ave. 
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fusion. Too honest to discount her emo- 
tions, she is too sane not to know their 
consequences. Trying to hold the little 
jigsaw puzzle of her life intact, she hur- 
ries back to England, and Piers returns 
determinedly to his wife. 

But neither can make a go of it. 
In the impasse, Piers succumbs to 
angina pectoris and secures his long- 
suspended release into death. “By the 
last pang of the body, it came into him, 
as the sun into a candle, so ravishing 
and including him that wonder laid 
down its arms and imaginations its 
images.” 


® At the sober age of 13, Morgan de- 
cided he couldn’t live by his pen aione. 
Entering His Britannic Majesty’s Navy 
as a cadet, he thought up novels as he 
swung in his hammock. The war, six 
years later, found him defending the 
burghers of Antwerp—unsuccessfully. 
Imprisoned in Holland, he wove his 
midshipmen experiences into a strident 
book, rewrote it—then lost the manu- 
script: the ship on which he was rer 
turning paroled to Britain ran into a 
mine. Scholarly and precise, he eventu- 
ally found his niche as a critic for The 
London Times, in whose dusty service 
he remains. 

When George Moore died in 1933, he 
designated Morgan his official biogra- 
pher. Morgan has yet to fulfill the as- 
signment, but he has borrowed heavily 
from Moore’s technique for handling 
emotional intricacies. An intellectual 
voluptuary, he revels in an antique, care- 
ful style well suited to pegging down the 
exquisite, the tenuous, the mystical. But 
for run-of-the-mill events, readers will 
find it too formal. To hungry literary 
guests he serves too many humming- 
birds’ tongues, not enough beefsteak. 
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| DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. By 





THE STORY OF CONGRESS: _ 1789- 
1935. By Ernest Sutherland Bates. Har- 
pers. $3. Belies its dull title. Bates ar- 
gues persuasively that American democ- 


racy never even got started. The right 
word, he maintains, is plutocracy. 
BLOOD AND INK. By W. W. Chaplin. 


Illustrated. Telegraph Press. $2. Well- 
written diary of an observant correspond- 
ent who spent four months with Italian 
armies on the Eritrean and Somaliland 
fronts. Informative and entertaining. 

y George 
Slocombe. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. Better 
history than biography. A British journal- 
ist familiar with modern diplomatic in- 
trigue convincingly portrays wicked 16th 
century st itecraft. 

THE ROOFS OF ELM STREET. By Ww il- 
liam McNally. Putnam. $2.50. Lengthy 
second novel of three families and their 
children in a small Midwestern lumber 
town. A lot of infidelity, but nobody like- 
able enough to make it matter. 

WHAT A WORD! By A. P. Herbert. 
Doubleday Doran. $2. An editor of 
Punch launches a faintly amusing attack 
on slovenly speech-and writing. 

A ROMANY LIFE. Autobiography of Gyp- 
sy Petulengro. Dutton, $3. Contains quite 
a bit of interesting stuff on gypsy customs 
and medicines. Example: “You will never 
have hardening of the arteries if you have 
nettles in your diet.” 

DAUGHTERS OF ALBION. By Alec 

Brown. Doubleday Doran. $2.75. Five 

English sisters in search of something. 

Some chapter headings: Vague Strivings; 

Lonely Cynthia; Mary Lonely ; Maud Gay- 

ner Lonely. 691 pages of it. 
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REFORM: A Civic-Minded Chost 
Walks in Cleveland, Then Runs 


Ghosts have always led a precarious 
existence. In ancient times, they could 
scarcely move without encountering a 
rite or incantation designed to destroy 
them. More recently, popular disbelief 
has limited their activities to outlandish 
hours and remote tumbledown locales, 

But in Cleveland, Ohio, about a month 
ago, it seemed as though the unearthly 
brotherhood had found a haven in radio, 
By remote control from some unidenti- 
fied spot in the city, an up-and-coming 
local station, WJAY, carried the nightly 
report of a civic-minded ghost. 

“Your ghost tonight is haunting two 
city councilmen for sponsoring a tax of 
$2 a month on slot machines which pay 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Mrs. Edythe Fern Melrose: To Some 
Her Ghost Was More Than Just Amusing 


one nickel for 40 played. By this the 
city would be authorizing racketeers to 
rob suckers legally.” 

Bits like this, coming over the air in 
a hollow, ominous chant, drew listeners. 
That the broadcasts seemed likely to ac- 
complish little in the way of reform, 
worried neither WJAY’s large, florid 
owner, Monroe F’. Rubin, nor its young 
and perky manager, Mrs. Edythe Fern 
Melrose. Besides his radio interests, 
Rubin had his Bass Construction Co. 
and a 1,500-acre cattle farm to keep him 
busy. Mrs. Melrose, in the midst of 
plans to make the station the nucleus of 
a regional chain covering Ohio, had 
hired the ghost reporter merely to give 
a program of light gossip. 

But the ghost took the crusade more 
seriously. Following a broadcast last 
week, he had recourse to the telephone. 
To Cleveland’s safety director, former 
Federal Agent Eliot Ness, he read off a 
list of fifteen supposed bookie joints. 
That same night, police raided them all. 
Evidence warranted the arrest of only 
one suspect, soon released. 

Police however, had not heard the end 
of the ghost. A few nights later, at 
11:30, an explosion shattered the ex- 
pensive quiet of the Cleveland Heights 
residential sector. A bomb blew away 
the entrance way of Rubin’s Colonial 
dwelling. 

It also exorcised the ghost from the 
species’s last retreat. Mrs. Melrose an- 
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RADIO CHECK LIST 
APRIL 18-24 





“Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hovrs 
given in Eastérn Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 


SAT. (18th): Ballet Russe: From the Metro- 

politan Opera House comes Tschaikovsky’s 
“Aurora’s Wedding.” 2:30 E.T. NBC— 
Blue (WJZ). 
Frank Fay: Single-handed, the red-haired 
comedian attempts to chuck the nation 
under the chin. 9:00 E.T. NBC—Red 
(WEAF). 


SUN. (19th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Arturo Toscanini conducts an all- 
Debussy program, including ‘‘La Demoiselle 
Elue,”” and preludes to “San Sebastien” 
and “L’Apres-Midi d’une Faune.”’ 3:00 E.T. 
CBS, 

MON. (20th): Associated Press Luncheon: 
Frank B. Noyes, Sir Milmott Lewis, and 
H. L. Mencken comment on the passing 
scene. 2:00 E.T. NBC—Red—Blue. 
Kathleen Norris: The novelist chats in- 
formally with Gladys Cooper, British ac- 
tress, on literature and the theatre. 5:00 
E.T. NBC—Blue. 


TUES. (21st): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
The first lady appears on a program with 
George Lansbury, British Laborite, and 
Kirby Page, author, to launch a nation- 
wide Emergency Peace Campaign. 10:00 
E.T. NBC—Blue. 

WED. (22nd): Town Hall Tonight: More non- 
sense from Fred Allen, Portland Hoffa, 
Mighty Allen Art Players, and Peter van 
Steeden’s orchestra. 9:00 E.T. NBC—Red. 


THURS, (23rd): Shakespeare Program: Sip 
Archibald Flower from England, Dr. Dixon 
Ryan Fox and Mr. and Mrs, Charles Co- 
burn in America honor the Bard three days 
before the 372nd anniversary of his birth- 
day. 12:30 E.T. NBC—Red. 


FRI, (24th): Penn Relays: At Philadelphia, 
Bill Slater describes the college track and 
field games. 5:00 E,T. NBC—Blue. 
Raymond Moley: The original brain-trust- 
er gives his definition of ‘“‘Common Sense 
—1936 Model.” 10:00 E.T. NBC—Blue. 





nounced that he resigned after the ex- 
plosion. Rubin had another version. “I 
have ordered Mrs. Melrose to fire the 
ghost reporter ... We are not in the 
reform business any more.” 

Still unidentified, an unemployed 
ghost stalks somewhere in Cleveland. 














MUSIC: N. Y. Society Decides It 
Takes 5 to Do Toscanini’s Job 


For ten years a single slight figure 
dominated the New York orchestral 
world. Many of his followers insisted 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
concerts were not worth going to un- 
less Arturo Toscanini conducted. Last 
Winter the inevitable happened: Tos- 
canini, now 69, resigned his post as 
general music director. The Society, 
with one of the world’s great orchestras 
on its hands, had to find a new box- 
Office name. 

The first choice of successor proved 
unfortunate. When Wilhelm Furt- 
waengler’s selection was announced, a 
tornado of protest descended on the 
board. Furtwaengler, director of the 


Prussian State Opera, was a Nazi; 
many subscribers of long standing can- 
celed their orders for next season— 
they felt the appointment smacked of 
a tacit approval of fascism. The board 
showed a pugnacious tendency to stick 
by its guns, but Furtwaengler settled 


the matter by refusing to accept the 
position in the face of such opposition. 
The board went into a huddle. Last 
week the directors announced a new 
plan: there would be no general music 
director. The major part of the short- 
ened 24-week season would be divided 
between two men, with three guest con- 
ductors filling in for shorter periods. 


Briton: The hardest job of all falls 
to a newcomer. John Barbirolli, 36, 
English conductor of the Scottish and 
Leeds Symphony Orchestras, takes the 
podium for the first ten weeks. Un- 


known in America, he has conducted | 


various important British music or- 
ganizations since 1925—the British 
National Opera Company, the London 
Symphony Orchestra and the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. Now he has the 
difficult job of facing Toscanini-bereft 
audiences and making them like it. 
But he brings with him the bless- 
ing of the great maestro. Many years 
ago, ‘Barbirolli’s father toured Italy 
with Toscanini in small provincial 
orchestras; last Summer when Tosca- 
nini was conducting in England, he 
made a point of renewing his acquaint- 
ance with his old friend’s son. Barbirolli 
won’t admit this had anything to do 
with the New York appointment but 
likes to think that his predecessor 
might have put in a good word for him. 


Guests: After the long session of the 
English conductor, come three two- 
week visits by guest composer-con- 
ductors—all well-known: Igor Stra- 
vinsky, who last conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1925; Georges En- 
esco, best known for his Rumanian 
Rhapsodies and whose opera “Oedipe” 
was successfully presented at the 
Paris Opera last month; Carlos Cha- 
vez, dynamic crusader of Mexican 
Music, who debuted as conductor this 
Spring with the Boston and Philadel- 
phia orchestras. 

By special permission of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra Association, of. which 
he is conductor, Artur Rodzinski will 
lead the last eight weeks. The 40- 
year-old Pole started his American 
career as assistant conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and later cen- 
tered his activities with Western and 
Midwestern symphonies. 


Home TALENT: Perennial objectors 
may try to make something of the fact 
that no American is scheduled for the 
Philharmonic’s podium, but the board 
can honestly say its choice of foreign- 
ers wasn’t a case of far fields looking 
greenest. There are some twenty 
prominent American conductors; of 
these, many have specialized in radio 
work, others are too busy, too old or 
just not up to the standard of the 
orchestra. 

In the radio field are Howard Barlow, 
Frank Black, Philip James, Alfred 
Wallenstein, and Nathaniel Shilkret. 

American maestros active in other 
fields include: Quinto Maganini, found- 
er of the New York Chamber Sym- 
phony; Howard Hanson of the East- 
man School of Music; Arthur Stoessel 
of the Julliard School of Music; Henry 
K. Hadley, former assistant conductor 
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of the New York Philharmonic; Walter 
Damrosch, “Dean of American Com- 
posers”; Antonia Brico, leader of her 
two-year-old Women’s Symphony in 
New York; Arthur Fiedler, director of 
Boston’s Pop and Esplanade concerts; 
[tric De Lamarter, busy with the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s Summer concerts; 
David Mannes, founder of the New 
York music~school bearing his name; 
Werner Janssen, young composer-con- 
ductor known for his Sibelius interpre- 
tations; and Ernest Schelling, organ- 
izer of the children’s concerts in Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New York. 


ART: Texas That Its 
Pioneers Be Clothed and Decent 


Insists 


It all started when the State’s Cen- 
tennial Commission-voted for a $25,000 
memorial to the Southwest’s heroine, 
the pioneer woman. Sculptors from all 
over the country competed, but the 
judges voted unanimously: for William 
Zorach’s family group in the nude. 
Some not-too-art-minded Texans ob- 
jected. The jury, in turn, insisted the 
nakedness was only “abstract”; the 
statue, a “symbolic memorial to (not 
of) the pioneer woman.” 

In his enthusiasm for the pioneering 
spirit, Zorach dispensed with the con- 
ventional alpaca ;frock and sunbonnet 
usually associated with most of the 
early settlers. His pioneer family—a 
male, amazing in his manhood, two 
children and a massive mother-woman 


—appeared as God had made them, .- 


NMEWES.- WEE 











HANSEN FROM ROGERS 


William Zorach: If Texans Insist He’ll Drape His Statue 


strong in body and not ashamed of it. 

Patriotic Texans. raised deafening 
howls against the statue, destined either 
for Austin or the State College campus 
in Denton: the woman wore no wed- 
ding ring; a pioneer family “going 
around that way would have been 
strung to the nearest tree.” The Moone 
McGehee chapter.of the Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas. considered it 
“the greatest insult that could be of- 
fered to these women who believed and 
practiced the virtue of modesty.” 

A Centennial official suggested “from 
a commercial point of view.the erection 
of a group statue of nudists would be 
unfair. Denton would have more visi- 
tors than the Central Exposition at Dal- 
las and Billy Rose’s Wild West Show at 
Fort Worth combined—without spend- 
ing one cent for publicity.” 

In his New York studio, Zorach, who 
has never been officially notified that 
his was the winning statue, followed 
the controversy through the newspa- 
pers. Last week he upheld his work in 
a statement to the commission: “‘As a 
sculptor I felt the forms.of the human 
body possess the highest sculptural 


‘ beauty and the deepest expression. It 


has an-eternal quality that transcends 
any costume or period.” He indicated, 
however, if public feeling is adamant 
he could drape the figures without los- 
ing artistic integrity. 

While its fate is being decided, the 
model is held under lock and key. State 
authorities would like to foist respon- 
sibility for its erection onto the gov- 
ernment, and Lt. Gov. Walter Woodul 
plans a trip to Washington to procure 
a Federal appropriation for it. 


SIDESHOW 
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REALISTIC: Among the applications 
for an airline hostess job was one from 
a Sand Springs, Okla., girl: “I-meet all 
the requirements and am an orphan. 
So... in case of accident, your com- 
pany will not be under obligation to 
anyone.” 

Pax: For six years Dedham, Mass, 
residents have been proud of their $12,- 
000 World War Memorial inscribed: 
“Pax Victis.” At a recent emergency 
meeting townsfolk voted $400 to change 
it to read: “Pax Victoribus.” Someone 
had finally noticed the ‘monument was 
dedicated to “the conquered” instead of 
to “the victors.” 

SuRPRISE: Instead of their regular 
March electricity bills, Fergus Falls, 
Minn., residents received letters saying 
there was no charge, “in view of the 
hard Winter and heavy fuel bills.” 

CrvuELTY: Mrs. Elsie Pedliseck got a 
divorce in Detroit.. Mr. Pedliseck, it 
seems, wouldn’t let her accept a gift 
of a washing machine: “He said I was 
too fat and needed the exercise.” 

MistTAKE:' Edward Chandler of Dav- 
enport, Iowa, has his head in bandages. 
As he was’ going home one night last 
week, a man _ rushed up behind him, 
brought an iron pipe down on his head, 
looked at him, and. said: “Hell, you 
ain’t the right guy’... Sorry, buddy.” 

UNDERSTUDY: It made Levi Campbell 
of Livingston, Tenn., mad when his 
fiance? got appendicitis on the day 
scheduled for their wedding. So he 
married her younger sister instead. 

StyLeE Note: “If you’re one of those 
thoughtless dogs who would rather 
have the sniffles than be bothered with 
boots, why run along,” reads an ad- 
vertisement from Bloomingdale’s New 
York department store. For “dogs who 
respect health and home,” the store of- 
fers sets of 4 galoshes in 5 sizes. 

Detour: Over a churchyard gate 
near Cardiff, Wales, is an inscription: 
“This Is the Gate of Heaven.’’ Beside 
it (during alterations being made in the 
church) hangs a sign: “Go Around the 
Other Way.” 

Perrect Day: George W. Robertson 
of the University of Alberta says there 
won't be another day like April 9, 1936, 
for 180 years: 1936 is the square of 44; 
April 9 is the 100th day of the year (10 
squared); April is month No, 4 (square 
of 2); 9 is the square of 3. 

Quack: An investigator for the Los 
Angeles Ministerial Association reveals 
that the City of the Queen of the Angels 
has a “mail-order church;’” where for 
$15 one may become a “Doctor of Di- 
vinity,” for $30 a “Bishop.” Among 
the 900-odd so “ordained” is “The Rev. 
Drake Googoo’’—Joe Penner’s duck. 





















HAULS 9-TON LOADS 
52,000 MILES... SPENDS 
ONLY $5.90 FOR REPAIRS 


he 1313s-inch wheelbase chassis with closed 
ab, illustrated here, is rapidly gaining 
n popularity for use with semi-trailers. 


THE ONLY TRUCK THAT GIVES YOU A V-8 ENGINE 
-»» PLUS THESE ADDITIONAL QUALITY FEATURES 


Full-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted pinion . . . full torque- 
tube and radius-rod drive...quick-action safety brakes... big, 
li-inch heavy-duty clutch ...truck-type four-speed transmission 
+». deep, rugged frame with full-channel-depth cross-members.. . 
durable baked-enamel finish. 

Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Cai can be pur- 
chased for $25 a month, with usual low down-payment. Any new 
13142-inch or 157-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased 
with the usual low down-payment on the new UCC 44% per month 
Finance Plans. 


FORD V8 
‘RUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


HERE are as many kinds of trucking jobs as 
| arose are trucks. Some call for speed .. . 
some for power . . . some for endurance. But 
they all call for low cost. That explains why 
the trend to Fords is not limited to any single 
group of truck operators. 

A. F. Rechtzigel of St. Paul, Minn., reports 
that his Ford V-8 Truck has gone 52,000 miles, 
hauling average loads of 9 tons. His total re- 
pair bill has been $5.90. His case is typical 
of the low repair costs reported by Ford owners. 

But low repair costs are only a part of Ford 
V-8 Truck savings. V-8 Economy is OVER-ALL 
Economy. Similar savings are reported in fuel 
and oil, tires, taxes, insurance, license fees, 
wages, depreciation, interest charges, accident 
repairs, appearance up-keep and capital 
investment. 

Your operation may not call for heavy loads 
or high mileage. But it does call for low cost. 
Call a Ford dealer and set a date for an ‘‘on- 
the-job’’ test. Find out what a Ford V-8 Truck 
will do under your own operating conditions. 





Sith vhese Ute I NEVER HAVE 


THAT HELPLESS, HOPELESS FEELING” 


New flexible tread tire 
stops STRAIGHT IN ITS TRACKS 


_ completely eliminates 
the dangerous skid swerve 


e Every motorist has experienced a few of 
those moments of utter helplessness that go 
with skidding. Now you can drive with 
the definite assurance of greater safety. The 
new General Dual 10 eliminates the danger- 
ous skid swerve and tail spin. You can stop 
your car quicker and always straight in 
its tracks on any road, wet or dry. Let the 
General Tire dealer demonstrate the Dual 10. 
After you have seen what this tire will do we 
believe you won’t want to drive any car with- 
out them. If you are buying a new car your 
car dealer or General Tire dealer can equip 
it with Dual 10s at slight additional cost. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER Co. « Akron, O. 


In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


THE NEW 


WHEN YOU APPLY THE BRAKES 
Rexible ribbons of rubber form 
a squeegee -like action —wip- 
ing surface clean—providing 





greatest traction ever known. 








